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CHAPTER I. 


Tue retrospective view of an individual 
life cannot excite in a thoughtful and pious 
mind, any but the most graye and scrious 
reflections, The remembrance of past days 
brings with it the revival of early associations 
and the recollection of early frionds, but it 
recalls also the existence of many hopes which 
have since proved delusive, of many expec- 
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tations which have ended in disappointment. 
The fancies of childhood and the dreams of 
youth have perhaps been dispelled by the 
experience of maturer years, and the visions 
which the imagination once loved to picture 
and to cherish, we may but too often have 
found upon trial void of a substantial foun- 
dation. The sense of progress and improve- 
ment which renders the present delightful, 
only serves to bring out in stronger relief 
the follies or mistakes of the past, and the 
reflection that we have vanquished the temp- 
tations and defects of earlier years, is mingled 
with regret that so much time has been 
consumed in the contest, and that, after all 
our exertions, there still remains so much to 
lament and subdue. 

Impressed by these feelings, yet animated 
by a strong sense of the goodness of that 
Almighty Being who has guided me in safety 


through so many of the hardships and perils 
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of life, I venture to lay these humble memoirs 
before the public eye, trusting that they may 
amuse some, benefit others, and be kindly 
received by all. 

My father was one of the leading trades- 
men in the town of Denton, situated near a 
cathedral city in one of the western counties 
of England, He was well to do in this 
world, and had twice discharged the office 
of churchwarden to tho great satisfaction of 
the rector and the parishioners. We in- 
habited an old house in the [Tigh Street, that 
formerly belonged to the village surgeon, who 
had, some yeais before my birth, migrated to 
the suburbs, because he considered them 
the gentcelest part of the town, Our habi- 
tation was just opposite the Dissenting 
Chapel, a+ circumstance not very satis- 
factory to my father, who was much 
attached to the Church, and uscd to say 
frequently that he would never have any 

BQ 
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dealings even in trade, with those whom he 
considered her encmies. 

He was, indeed, in every respect one of 
a school that is becoming less numerous 
every day. There were two things on which 
he prided himself, his staunch Protestantism 
and his hatred of Dissent, while he not un- 
frequently boasted that for twenty years he 
had invariably proposed the toast of the 
Church at all the parish dinners that had 
occurred during that period. He was 
not very clearly informed in respect to the 
doctrines of his favourite institution, but 
one of the first books which he put into 
my hands was Nelson’s “Fasts and Fes- 
tivals,” a work which I read with great 
pleasure, and almost learned by heart. We 
had an old map hanging up in my father’s 
voom, and it was my special delight to trace 
out upon it the journeys of the apostles, and 
particularly those of St, Paul, who, I heard 
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the curate, Mr. Templeton say, was supposed 
to have come even as far as Britain to preach 
the gospel to our pagan forefathers. 

At the age of eight I went to the Gram- 
mar School, in spite of much opposition on 
the part of my mother, who wished very 
much to persuade her husband that so much 
book Jearning was not necessary for one who 
had to earn his bread by the labour of 
his hands. But the curate told him that 
a good education was never thrown away, 
and that no lad could be a worse Christian 
for being able to read the New Testament 
in the original tongue. 

Our school-house was an old Gothic 
building that had formerly been the chapel 
of a monastery, suppressed and half destroyed 
at the Reformation, and our master, who was 
a fellow of one of the small colleges at 
Oxford, used to point out with no little 
pride the remains of a figure of St. Paul 
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in stained glass, which had escaped the 
hands of the Puritans during the spoliattons 
and desecrations of the Great Rebellion. 
1 must acknowledge that my eyes were 
often fixed on this figure during school 
hours, and I often thought more of the 
wanderings and labours of the great Apostle 
than of the classic page which lay before 
me. 

Our master was very severe, following 
in his practice rather the traditions of a 
former age than the lenient methods of this ; 
but nevertheless I acquired under him a 
good knowledge of ‘the Latin and Greek 
languages, and particularly of the New Testa- 
ment dialect, One of my first prizes was 
for my acquaintance with the journeys of 
St. Paul as set forth in the Acts of the 
Apostles, which indeed I preferred to almost 
any other portion of Holy Scripture. 

When I was about sixteen, Archdeacon 
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Beere became our rector, being at the same 
time vicar of Bremsley, perpetual curate of 
Long-Heath, and a canon of the Cathedral. 
* He was not much liked at Denton, for the 
people thought him a proud man ; but he 
seldom resided among them, leaving the 
greater part of the duty to Mr. Tompleton, 
who reccived in retwn for his labours a 
salary equal in amount to about the twentieth 
part of the value of the living. 

This venerable man, resembled him who 
has been described by Goldsmith, as 


«Passing rich with forty pounds a year.” 


Alalf a century of hard toil in his Mastor’s 
service had enfeebled his frame and silvered 
his locks, but: neither ago nor misfortuno 
could subdue his energy, or ohill his affoc- 
tion for his flock, The former rector, who 


esteemed him very much, had often wished 
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to procure him pupils, but this Mr. Tem- 
pleton would never listen to, saying that 
his time was entirely devoted to one object, 
and that he should esteem it almost a 
sacrilege to alienate even an hour of it, 
adding, cheerfully, that he was but a single 
man with very few wants. It had not, 
however, always been so. In his youth he 
had married a lady who was his equal in 
piety and poverty, but she and her two 
children had long since fallen asleep in the 
Lord, and one stone in Denton church-yard 
marked out the place where they slumbered. 
Once, and only once, I saw a tear on the 
cheek of the survivor ; it was when he paused 
for a few minutes before this memorial of 
buried love. But he soon recovered himself, 
and spoke, calmly and even cheerfully of 
his expectation, that he should soon be 
laid beside them, and meet his loyed ones 
once again in a land where re-united friends 
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should never sever, and partings could never 
come. 

Mr. Templeton resided in a small farm- 
house on the outskits of the town. The 
respect and veneration of the inmatos for 
his character and office, induced them to 
be satisfied with a merely nominal rent for 
the humble apartment which he occupied. 
Here he kept his few books and some simple 
medicines, in which the poorer people had 
more faith than in the prescriptions of Dr. 
Hoppington, who boasted that he held 
a diploma, granted by one of the most 
famous German universities, Thero wore 
many, indeed, who said that Mr, Tompleton 
had studied physic in his youth and knew 
more about it than the doctor ; but this saying 
the good man always discouraged, affirming 
that “every person ought to be trusted in his 
own profession, and that if he yentured to 
help his poorer neighbours in their ailments, 
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it was because they had no money to pay 
the doctor’s fee.” 

Soon after I left school, my father died. 
Mr. Templeton attended him during his 
last moments with gieat assiduity, and came 
frequently after the funeral to visit my 
mother in her affliction. What passed 
between him and my father we never knew ; 
only a short time before he departed, the 
latter expressed his sorrow that he had so 
often spoken harshly of his Dissenting 
neighbours, and sending for Mr. Brown, 
the minister of the chapel, he implored his 
forgiveness of the many hard things he had 
said of him. Mr. Brown, I remember, was 
much affected, and told us as he passed 
through the shop, that if there was a minis- 
tering angel upon earth, it was Mr. Tem- 
pleton. 

The loss of my father was the first sorrow 
I had known, and for some weeks I felt 
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it grievously, but it was months before my 
poor mother became resigned. ‘ No one,” 
she said, “but herself could understand her 
loss,” and I well remember how she clasped 
me round the neck and wept convulsively, 
when months afterwards a neighbour hap- 
pened to say “that I closely resembled my 
poor father.” She planted a fow flowers at 
the foot’ of his grave; they are growing 
there still, and the last time I visited it I 
plucked one as a memorjal, which has never 
left me in all my wanderings. 

Among the many friends whose kind at- 
tentions were offered to my mother dwing 
our trouble, wore two who scem worthy of a 
special notice, ‘The first of these was Mrs, 
Casley, the housekeeper at the Grango, She 
was the widow of a brave officer, who had 
died fighting his country’s battles, and left 
nothing behind him but » penniless widow, 
whose friends had always looked cold upon 
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her, on account of what they termed her im- 
prudent match. As may easily be imagined, 
they looked colder still on her distress and 
bereavement. One lady, indeed, whose 
temper was none of the best, offered to 
engage her as companion at “a liberal 
stipend,” so her letter phrased it, “ of fifteen 
pounds a-year,” and was considerably sur- 
prised when her generous offer met with a 
civil refusal, as the widow had now discovered 
another friend, whose proffered assistance 
she was more disposed to accept. 

Lieutenant Casley had bequeathed to his 
wife a note, folded up in the last letter he 
ever sent her, addressed to his old com- 
mander General Rodomont. ‘The missive 
had been duly forwarded, but for some weeks 
no reply was received. At length the widow 
received a visit from the General in person, 
who begged her to undertake the charge of 
his only daughter. When this young lady 
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died, Mrs, Casley remained at the Grange, 
where she discharged the functions of a 
housekeeper, but was always treated by the 
General and his servants with the respect 
and consideration due to her former rank. 
Like a true lady, she took no advantage of 
this, but mixed freely with the families 
of the leading tradesmen, who regarded 
her with the greatest affection and es- 
teem. 

The other person I alluded to was Mr. 
Mayflower, the, usher of the grammar- 
school, who had been an old playmate of 
my mother’s in her younger days. He 
was a tall, weather-beaten man, who had 
left his native place at the ago of eighteen 
and retuned to it at forty pooror than 
when he set out, He had, however, won- 
drous tales to tell of his struggles and 
adventures, and of the scenes which he had 


witnessed in foreign lands, for at one time 
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he had made several voyages in the capacity 
of a captain’s clerk. 

Having picked up yasious accomplish. 
ments and odd sciaps of learning during his 
travels, he was considered a fit and proper 
person to fill the post of under-master at 
the grammar-school, an office which, by his 
own confession, he accepted because he 
thought himself incapable of succeeding in 
anything else, However, he discharged his 
duties better than might have been expected, 
and won the hearts both of pakents and 
schoolboys by his narratives, some of which 
I thought in after days were very marvellous 
indeed, 

As Mr, Mayflower was a constant visitor 
at our house after my father’s death, there 
were not wanting ill-natured people who 
affirmed that my mother would soon take a 
second husband; but I feel confident that 
she encouraged his visits more for my sake 
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than for her own, as [liked nothing so much 
as to sit with him over our winter fire 
and to listen to his long tales about foreign 
parts. 

It was now time for me to think of 
settling to something; but this I found my 
mind was in no hurry to do. I was con- 
scious of entertaining a dislike to business, 
but not so clear as to my vocation to any- 
thing else. Sometimes, when I watched 
the stately form of the rector as he advanced 
up tho aisle in his surplice, 1 thought I 
should like to be a clergyman; but then 
came before my eyes the idea of Mr, Tem~ 
pleton, with his saintly character and warm- 
hearted self-denial, and I felt as though I 
were not yet good enough for that, At 
other times I wished to be an artist or an 
architect, as I turned over my portfolio of 
sketches, and heard my mother praise my 
execution of them, while there were seasons 
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when I stretched myself on the newly-mown 
hay with a book in my hand, luxuriating in 
the sunshine, the song of birds, and the 
sparkling brook, and wishing that life could 
be, like that hour of leisure, one continued 
and unbroken summer day’s dream. 

My mother was ill satisfied with this 
yacillation, which she clearly discerned, 
although, in pursuance with Mr, Templeton’s 
advice, I used all my endeavours to conceal 
it from her. She had, as I have already 
hinted, little taste for books, and the active 
engrossment in business, which had been at 
first a refuge and a solace from mournful 
thoughts, was now becoming to her a second 
nature. My awkwardness in the shop gave 
her a pain that she could not always conceal, 
and one day finding me copying out an 
account with a book by my side, she flung 
it angrily away, saying that “books were 
only fit for idle gentlefolks, who had nothing 
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to do, and not for them that had their bread 
to earn.” 

{ was looking very red and annoyed at 
this when Mrs. Casley entered, and both of 
us, smoothing down our faces as well as we 
could, hastened to usher her into the back 
parlour. 

“You have come in at an awkward 
moment, Ma’am,” said my mother, recoyer- 
ing with a strong effort her usual good- 
humour. “George and I have been quar- 
relling about his reading, and I’ve been tell- 

. ing him that he'll never make a tradesman.” 

* Ah{ you sad bay,” soid Mis, Casley, “1 
am afraid I have had a finger in spoiling 
you, as the General says I do cvery one 
about our house, But come, Mrs. Singleton, 
you must not be cross with him; he may 
turn out a genius, you know.” 

* But geniuses ave always poor,” remon- 
strated my mother. 

VOL. 1. c 
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* We were not all born to be rich, Mrs. 
Singleton. Besides, some scholars are well 
off, There’s young Morton, the son of the 
General’s bootmaker in Londop, has heen 
made the Fellow of a college.” 

“But I shouldn’t exactly like my son to 
be a Fellow,” said my mother. “Isn’t it 
them who change the plates for the young 
gentlemen, and wear a sort of livery ?” 

“Oh no! you are thinking of a Sizar. 
Fellows are rich, and live very well I believe; 
only they mustn’t marry, which I own I 
don’t think quite a good thing for young. 
people.” 

“ Well now, Ma’am,” replied my mother, 
“T don’t like that, and, in fact, I’ve set my 
niind on George’s succeeding to the shop, 
and mamying some nice good-humoured 
farmer’s daughter; and then, you know, I 
can live with them, and keep their house in 


my old days.” 
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“I'm afraid he would not like it,” said 
Mrs. Casley. “When he has been to sce 
me at the Grange, I have often got him to 
read to me books of travels, the Spectator, 
or the Vicar of Wakefield ; and you have 
no idea how his eye brightened up, and his 
reading improved when we got upon any- 
thing in the way of adventures. No, Mrs. 
Singleton, that boy, depend upon it, (don’t 
colour so, George) must and will see the 
world,” 

“Well,” said my mother, “I wish he 
wouldn’t have these fancies. There’s my 
poor brother, who went to France as a tutor, 
and for twenty years we heard nothing about 
him except from Mr. Mayflower, who knew 
him in foreign parts.” 

“Yes! but you know, mother,” I intor- 
posed, “we had a letter from him the other 
day, in which he says he has a flourishing 
school near London.” 

c2 
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“ Ah, George!” she replied, “I see you 
want to go a rambling, too. Well, well, I 
must speak to Mr. Templeton, and I'll abide 
by what he says. Won’t you take a cup of 
tea with us, Mrs, Casley ?” 

“Thank you, but I have to go and see 
about the distribution of blankets which the 
General has ordered for the poor; so, good 
evening, Mrs, Singleton. And you, my young 
friend, keep up your spirits, and you shall yet 
have your stock of adventures, like Dr, 
Johnson and George Primrose.” 

When the tea-things had been washed up 
—a ceremony my mother always performed 
in person——she took her bonnet and cloak, 
and went off to see Mr. Templeton, while I 
occupied my leisure in the shop in rumi- 
nating over what had passed between her 
and our visitor. Mr, Mayflower came in 
soon after my mother’s departure, and we 


talked about travelling and foreign lands 
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until her return, She told me that Mr. 
Templeton wished to speak to me on the 
following morning; and then we all joined 
in conversation on ordinary topics, and no 
further allusion was made to the subject 


which had occasioned her visit. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE next morning, as we were sitting at 
breakfast, a letter arrived, bearing. the Lon- 
don ® post-mark. My mother opened it; 
and, after a hasty perusal, handed it to me, 
carefully watching my countenance as I ran 
through its contents. They were as fol- 


lows : 


“My dear Sister, 
“In your last letter to me you mentioned 
your son, whose head, you seem to think, is 


too full of his studies to leave much room 
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for business. Such being the case, you will 
perhaps be glad to hear that there is a 
chance of his being employed in a pursuit 
more congenial with his inclinations. A 
gentleman with whom I have some ac- 
quaintance requires a tutor, or rather a 
companion, for his son, who is about to 
make a tour on the continent. If George 
be what you represent him, there could not 
be a fitter person for this post; and I shall 
be delighted to recommend him. The salary 
is liberal, and the advantages offered by the 
connexion not to be despised. 
‘Your affectionate brother, 
“Epwarp Sartspy.” 


My features, I am sure, expressed the joy 
which I felt at the proposal, and my anxiety 
that it should be accepted. But I looked up, 
and caught my mother’s tearful eye and pale 


countenance as she murmured i 
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It is as 1 feared—you ‘want to leave me, 
George.” 
“Dear mother,” I answered, “1 haye no 
- such wish ; but this offer. is one that I feel 
would so'suit me, and—” ee 
“Well, be it so then,” she interrupted, 
sighing. “Iwas selfish to wish to op- 
pose it, but it will be a hard struggle, my’ 
dear.” And she hid her face’ in her handker- 
chief. toe 
1 went up: to her, and taking her hand, - 
pressed it to my-bosom, while I endeavoured’ 
to comfort her, - ‘ ae ey 
“Do not cry so, mother. I.will take the 
letter to Mr. Templeton, who will advise us” 
both for the best. ‘You know. he always tellse 
“usewhat is’'good and true,” «. soe 
Seized si:rity chat, and : bent: my astepay 
towards ‘the, farin-house, “On the. ie 4 
myself :aS.prpy: 
desired to-go, and: yet it jscomed self 
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unkind to leave my mother ‘alone in. her 
widowhood. I was her only child=the: 
being in whom she had “ garnered. up her 
heart”~and to abandon: her. thus, for my 
own gratification, appeared: step wanting in 
affection. and filial duty. But then there 
rose before rhe gay and. enticing’ visions. of 
béautiful cities.'and fair:lands, the thoughts 
of which had :haunted’ me in’ *my boyish 
dreams. .I tried to reason myself out. of. my 
compunction, All mothers felt pain at 
parting with their sons, and yet such partings 
were among: the ordinary occurrences of life. 
My mother ‘would... soon get over sit, and 
etuin'to:het some: day wedlthysand:, 









fy 
PSE ee 


.O 4§acred: maternal: love!. how many ' 
wouttds\does;the'selfish, unheeding: wayward- 

_ nés§ ‘of, those"inflict upon ..theo,- who-owe, 

van ts si ge Mi : rT] 
kerything ‘topthy. patient. uncomplaining elf. 
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By the time I arrived at the farm-house, I 
had almost persuaded myself that I ought 
to accept my uncle’s proposal, and felt confi- 
dent that Mr. Templeton would sanction my 
departure. : 

I found him in his room. The Bible lay 
open before him, and a cushion hard by 
seemed rumpled as if he had just risen from 
his knees. He pointed to a chair, and 
listened attentively as I unfolded to him my 
feelings and wishes, and concluded by placing 
in his hands the letter which we had lately 
received. He read it, and paused as if he 
expected me to speak. I said hesita- 
tingly : 

“Your advice, dear Sir, as to this offer 
is—” 

“Not to accept it,” he answered, in a firm 
and decided manner, 

Tt was a blow for which I had not pre- 
pared myself, and I felt acutely the disap- 
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pointment of my hopes. He continued, in 
a gentler tone: 

“My dear young friend, I feel for the 
sorrow I see I inflict, but self-sacrifice is the ; 
first duty of a Christian. You must not 
leave a mother who Jeans upon you as the 
only stay now left to her. It is your first act 
of self-negation; but bear it bravely, and 
submit to it cheerfully. Remember Him,” 
he added, laying his hand reverently on the 
open book, “whom we all venerate, and 
whose example we are bound to follow. 
Struggle with your feelings manfully, and 
in subduing this every-day temptation, you 
will have gained a victory almost equal to 
that which has crowned the brows of many 
a martyr, And now, before we part, let us 
seek for strength at that souree whero alone 
it is to be found.” 

IT rose from my knees an altered being, 
ashamed of my wayward selfishness, and 
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determined, for the future to act only for 
the good of others. This I resolved should 
be my first step in the career which I had 
imposed upon myself—this should be the 
great end and business of my existence. 
And while I felt the hardness and difficulty 
of the task which lay before me, and knew 
that the repinings in my heart were only 
crushed and not extinct, I experienced a 
peaceful sensation of calm and placid satis- 
faction, that seemed to congratulate me on 
the first advantage which I had gained in 
my arduous warfare. 

T retwned home, put on my coarse coat 
and apron and took my station in the shop. 
My books were laid aside, and I indulged 
myself in reading only at intervals, which I 
rigorously measured out. My task cost 
me many repinings; but I was determined 
to go through with it, and to conceal by 
every possible means the distaste which it 
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gave me. My efforts were not in vain, and 
I felt a strange and hitherto unknown 
pleasure in watching the gratified face of 
my poor mother and hearing the remarks of 
Mrs, Casley, who frequently expressed her 
astonishment that her imaginative and ro- 
mantic protég¢ was settling down at last into 
a plain, sober tradesman, 

Tn this manner months passed away, and 
the dreaming youth was becoming a thought- 
ful man, awakening more and more to the 
stern realities of life. Of this period I have 
nothing to record. ‘With individuals as with 
nations, the peaceful and prosperous seasons 
of existence are those which supply the 
fewest materials to the historian. Another 
trial, however, was awaiting me before I was 
driven forth into the world, One autumn 
my mother fell sick, and died. 

I shall not attempt to describe her last 


moments, or my own feelings as I watched 
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her slowly receding into eternity. There 
are scenes sacred to the memory and the 
heart, which the mind recoils from at- 
tempting to delineate, lest by embodying 
them in language, it should sink into mere 
declamation and affected pathos. Suffice it 
to say, that although, while I gazed on the 
pale countenance, whose fond and familiar 
lineaments brought before me, as in a dream, 
the happiest hours of my existence, many 
painful recollections of duties undone, and 
affection ill-requited, rushed into my mind, 
there was one act which I could recall even 
then with satisfaction, and thank God sin- 
cerely and heartily that He had given me 
grace to perform it. 
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CHAPTER IIf. 


Wuen the first emotions of grief had 
subsided, I felt that it was incumbent upon 
me to reflect on my course for the future. 
The loss I had sustained, and the conscious- 
ness that now there existed no bar to my 
following out my former inclinations, had 
caused them, in ,some measure, to revive. 
I had for some time been engaged in 
visiting a poor district under the supervision 
of Mr. Templeton, and my mind, sobered 


down by recent events, seemed to entertain 
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with a seriousness befitting the subject, the 
idea of entering the sacred ministry of the 
Church. I ventured to broach the matter 
to my excellent friend one day as we were 
walking together to the parish school-room, 
He thought over it for a few minutes, and 
then said : 

“ Well, George, I cannot but approve of 
your design, and I think from what you 
say, that you have qualifications for the 
ministry which I should be loth to see 
overlooked. But you must remember that 
your means, even when you have disposed 
of your business, will be but small, and 
our Universities unhappily are now no 
longer what they were intended to be, the 
Almz Matres of poor’ scholars. Your 
income you would require to supply the 
short-comings of a curate’s low stipend, 
and a college course demands an outlay 


which, at present, you ought not to think 
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of making. However, perhaps General 
Rodomont, who is a liberal-minded man, 
might not object to assist you. I will 
call upon him, and see how he is dis~ 
posed.” 

With this assurance he left me, and I 
strolled slowly towards the Grango, respect~ 
ing the proprietor of which, as the reader 
is shortly to be introduced to him, I may 
here insert a few particulars. 

General Rodomont was in person a tall, 
upright, old gentleman, whose powdered 
hair, military queue, and gold-headed cane, 
stirred up reminiscences of a bygone gene. 
ration, It was his frequent boast that his 
ancestors had occupied the Grange since 
the days of the Conqueror, and so strong 
an idea did he entertain of the sanctity of 
that time-honoured pile, that he could never 
bring himself to allow any repairs to be 
made in it, Although many of the apart- 

vou. I. D 
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ments were falling into decay, the General 
repelled with disdain several offers from 
eniinent architects to restore his mansion, + 
He always averred that he detested Nine- 
teenth Century Gothic, which assertion, per- 
haps, was partly occasioned by his disgust 
at the audacity of a retired manufacturer, 
who had ventured to erect in the neigh. 
bourhood an edifice of staring red brick, 
which he entitled the Priory, and eulogized 
as a most elegant specimen of the Eliza. 
bethan style. The General was very liberal 
to the poor, and scrupulously civil to his 
servants and the townspeople, he prided 
himself especially on his church principles, 
and hated mortally every species of dis. 
sent, 

As I was passing the old Gothic doorway 
of the Grange, Mrs, Casley issued from if, 
and saying she wished to speak to me, 


asked me to wait a few minutes in her room 
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while she executed a few commissions in 
the town. I accordingly ascended to this 
apartment which I knew very well, having 
frequently visited its occupant with my 
mother, the recollection of whom it brought 
vividly before me, I seated myself in rather 
a melancholy mood, and did not notice 
that a door which opened into the picture- 
gallery had been left slightly ajar. Presently, 
however, the sound of voices without fell 
upon my ear, and I soon distinguished 
those of the General, his nephew Mr. St. 
Leonard, and Mr. Templeton, engaged in 
an animated conversation, Not liking to 
shut the door, and thus attract their at- 
tention, I sat still, and was an unwilling 
listener to what was going on. 

‘“T assure you,” said the General, in his 
blandest tone, “I assure you, Mr. Templeton 
that I have the highest respect for the 
Church, and for yourself individually. 


* D2 
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Tndeed, you should have heen ou Rector 
if the proprietor of this house possessed his 
legitimate influence in the disposal of the 
living, which my ancestors, I believe, en- 
dowed; but you know it belongs to the 
Chapter, and the Archdeacon, whose turn it 
was to nominate, was so shabby as to present 
himself.” * 

“Tam much indebted to you, General, for 
yow kind intentions,” said Mr. Templeton, 
“but I think we are slightly straying from 
the point. Young Singleton—” 

“Ts a very worthy young man, I have no 
doubt,” was the reply, “ and as such he shall 
always havo my patronage and support. 
But—I speak to you, Mr. Templeton, as 
a man of good family, without reserve— 
it really does appear to me that persons of a 
very inferior grade are intruding themselves 
into the church, Now there’s the son of 


my bootmaker has actually got a Fellowship. 
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You smile, St, Leonard, but let me tell you, 
that though it may suit you with your 
levelling, Young-England notions, it does 
not suit me.” 

« But, General,” said Mr. St. Leonard, “as 
the Church increases, she will require her 
ministers to be increased also; and I doubt 
whether among the higher and more res- 
pectable classes you will find enough yolun- 
teers ta supply the growing want. Then we 
have an extensive middle class, into whose 
ranks the more educated of the poor are 
slowly working their way.” 

“All owing to this stuff about popular 
education,” growled the General. 

“Why,” laughed Mr. St, Leonard, “ you 
would object, uncle, to St. Peter himself, if 
he mounted the pulpit of the parish church, 

_on the ground that he, as a fisherman, was 
one of the lower classes.” 

“Nonsense, Sir,” said the General, “ the 
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profession of a clergyman is that of a 
gentleman, and must be kept so. We have 
already too many low-born men in it, and I 
hear with great alarm that some of the 
bishops contemplate ordaining persons who 
have never even had an university educa- 
tion.” 

* And why should thoy not,” inquired Mr. 
St. Leonard, “if the parties in question are 
men of piety and sufficient learning ?” 

“Well,” said the General, “it will never 
do. Mr, Templeton, I am grieved to refuse 
you, but you see my principles will not 
allow me to assist this young man in the 
way you desire, Permit me to attend you.” 

Here the conversation terminated, and 
not feeling disposed to await the arrival of 
Mrs. Casley, I hurried away and soon over- 
took Mr, Templeton, to whom I mentioned 
at once my having overheard the General’s 


reception of his kind endeavours. 
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“T am sorry, deeply sorry, my dear 
George,” said Mr. Templeton, laying his 
hand kindly on my shoulder, “that the 
General should view things in this light, 
and I fear that one reason which drives 
many a talented, earnest-minded youth into 
the ranks of dissent, is the small encourage- 
ment given to him in the church of his 
fathers, when he feels within him the con- 
sciousness of the ability, and of the call 
to declare the truths of the Gospel to 
his fellow men. But now I must leave you, 
as I am going to visit poor widow Johnson.” 

Proceeding up the street towards my own 
house, I met Mr. Mayflower, who would 
insist on my accompanying him to his 
lodgings, to taste some wine which he had 
recently received as a present from Mr, 
Mucklethrift, the Scotch winc-merchant, in 
acknowledgment of the worthy usher’s atten- 


tions to his son and heir, 
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“Now, George,” said Mr. Mayflower, as 
we took our seats by his fire, “I have been 
for some time longing to give you a piece 
of advice. You know Tm a man of ex- 
perience, as I ought to be, having beheld, 
as the old Greek says, ‘so many cities and’ 
men.’ And the long and short of what 
I have to say is—why don’t you go out and 
sec the world? You have no ties here; you 
have a little money of your own, and are 
besides, a lad of spirit, and fond of ad. 
venture.” 

“But I have no pursuit, no occupation to 
turn to,” said I. 

“Write to your Uncle Sainsby, he no 
doubt can help you to something, but do 
not vegetate here. Only think, if I had 
done so, where would have beon my expe- 
yience and knowledge of the world? As 
it is, you sce, my dear boy, I am looked up 
to as an oracle on all matters; oven old 
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Chuff, the swily attorney, holds his peace 
when I speak.” 

At this juncture, Mrs. Robson the land- 
lady entered, holding a dressing-case in her 
hands. Mr. Mayflower rose from his chair 
as if to seek a little private conference with 
her, but she burst out. 

“They're false—they’re falso, I told ’ee 
they were, Mr. Mayflower, but ’ee would’nt 
believe I.” 

“What is false, what is the matter?’ T 
inquired. 

“The things the Polish man left, Mr. 
George,” said Mrs. Robson in a triumphant 
tone, “Bless’eo, Mr. Mayflower be always 
talking of his knowledge of the world, and 
achild might cheat he. ‘Why it’s not two 
years come Michaelmas, since he bought old 
Dillon, the horse jockey’s spavined poney 
which—” 

“Tlold your chattering tongue, woman,” 
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said Mr, Mayflower, indignantly, “and leave 
the room. I will be responsible, as I told 
you, only don’t spread the news all over 
the town.” 

The landlady obeyed the command, and 
went grumbling down stairs, when Mr, 
Mayflower, turning to me, said: 

“The fact is, George, I am once again, * 
as I often have been, the victim of good- 
nature, You see a few days ago Timson 
of the ‘Cock in Boots,’ came to me with a 
message from a Polish gentleman, who, he 
said, was in distress, and could not speak a 
word of English, Now my heart always 
warms to forcigners, for I too have been a 
stranger In a foreign land. So I went, 
thinking to myself, ‘well, I am an old man 
of the world, he can’t impose upon me.’ 
The stranger spoke French fluently, said 
he was a Count something or other, 


travelling in England, and delayed for want 
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of remittances. ‘Could I procure him a 
lodging for a few days?’ Well Sir, I 
questioned him, his answers seemed correct 
enough, He brought out this small box, 
opened it, and showed me what certainly 
appeared gold chains and trinkets. So I 
asked him here, and got him a room from 
Mrs. Robson, thinking his story probable, 
and despising the vulgar prejudices of that 
fellow Timson against foreigners, and so’ 
forth. ‘ However,’ thinks I, ‘an old man of 
the world should be on the safe side,’ so 
I maneuvred to get hold of his trinket box; 
saying I had a cupboard in my own room 
where it would be safer than with him. . 
He seemed unwilling at first 1o part with 
it, which inoreased my belief in its value. 
Thought J, as I, locked it up, ‘we have you 
securely now my fino fellow; a man of 
experience is not to be caught tripping.’ 
What would you have more? My friend has 
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absconded, and his ornaments don’t appear 
to be worth a sou.” 

“Oh! Mr. Mayflower,” said I, “I did 
not think you would have been taken in 
so.” 

“Nonsense, my dear fellow, it might 
have happened to the cleverest person in 
the world. Don’t you think so? How was 
I to know the things were copper? and 
that there was anything the matter with 
the unlucky pony which that foolish 
woman was chattering about. Every man 
is not necessarily a goldsmith or a horse- 
jockey. But what annoys me is, that 

- these people here will get hold of the story, 
as they did of that about the pony, and TI 
shall never hear the last of it. They are 
such a conceited set, that they can never 
believe that a man who has been travelling 
about all his life must know more of the 


world and its ways than folks who have 
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never been five miles from their own 
chimney-corner. And then they throw these 
little mistakes in my face, as if I ever 
pretended to be infallible. Well, Mrs. 
Robson,” he continued, as the landlady 
re-entered, “ what is it?” 

“ Why, Mr. Mayflower, Mr. Templeton 
has sent you two tickets for the Missionary 
Meeting in the school-room, knowing as 
you likes ‘ furrin’ parts so much.” 

There was a malicious twinkle in Mrs, 
Robson’s eye as she uttered these last 
words, but Mr. Mayflower did not observe 
it, and said to me: 

“ Well, George, will you come? For my 
part, I should like to go anywhere just now, 
to get this Polish fellow’s business out of 
my head.” 

When we reached the school-room, we 
found it lighted up, and a temporary plat- 
form erected on which were seated the 
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principal clergy and gentry of the neigh. 
bourhood. As the Rector was absent, Mr. 
Templeton was by universal consent voted 
into the chair, and the proceedings com- 
menced. : 

A little stout gentleman, with a most 
loquacious appearance, made the first speech. 
His ideas seemed to outrun his power of 
expressing them, and ho made soveral 
mistakes, at which there was no small mervi- 
ment, though the little gentleman took it 
in good part, attributing it doubtless to the 
effect of his own facetiousness. He wound 
up by assuring us, that during the last ton 
years, “ the Society had preached the Gospel 
in four uninhabited islands, and distributed 
the Scriptures in seven unknown tongucs.” 

A. suppressed titter was running through 
the assembly, which Mr. Templeton put a 
stop to by addressing the speaker in a good- 
humoured manner, and presuming that he 
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meant islands uninhabited by Europeans, 
and foreign languages. 

“Precisely, my dear Sir, of course I 
intended that,” said the little gentleman, 
colouring at his mistake, which he endea- 
voured to cover by telling an anecdote of a 
Cherokee chief, whom he had met at dinner, 
and who had recited to him two lines in 
the Indian language, the especial beauty 
of which were he feared, untranslateable, but 


they meant something like this 


“Go on, my friends, work on, my friends ; 


Go on, my-friends, go on!” 


This eloquence seemed getting rather 
saporific, and many of the audience yawned 
very perceptibly, when happily a new speaker 
presented himself, He was a tall, square- 
built man, with dark eyes, lank hair, and 
unimpressive countenance, from which one 


would have augured little that was caleu- 
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lated to move or to impress an audience, 
He spoke of the trials and hardships which 
he had undergone in the Missionary cause, 
of the persecutions he had suffered, and the 
conyerts he had made. As he proceeded, 
and warmed with the theme, the dull 
features were lighted up with animation, 
the dark eyes kindled, and a torrent of 
earnest, overpowering eloquence burst from 
his lips. The audience seemed perfectly 
carried away, tears fell from some; and when 
he concluded, deafening sounds of applause 
broke forth as if they were the welcome outlet 
of those sympathies which had hitherto been 
held bound in listening and mute attention. 

That night I dreamed that I was a Mis- 
slonary, preaching in a strange tongue to 
strangers in a far-distant land; while beside 
me, there stood the speaker of the preceding 
evening with the garb and demeanour of 
St. Paul. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


For some days after the occurrences 
mentioned in the last chapter, I had been 
engaged in disposing of my business to a 
person who had made me what all my 
friends considered an advantageous offer for 
it. I was advised to tako this step by Mr. 
Templeton, who saw clearly that my heart 
was not in it, and therefore impressed upon 
me the advisability of securing what I could 
from the shop while it continued ina flourish- 
ing condition. Having arranged the transfer, 
I was left at leisure to study my own thoughts 
and feelings. 


VOL, I. E 
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The idea of devoting myself to a Mis- 
sionary life had impressed me strongly ever 
since the meeting already described. The 
prospect of obtaining employment in the 
Church at home seemed hopeless, and I 
felé an aversion to labour and toil, when 
theiy object was merely to benefit my- 
self. The example of Mr. Templeton, 
for whose character I felt the deepest admi- 
ration and the warmest affection, made me 
desirous of emulating a career so noble and 
so productive of countless blessings to all 
around him. It must be, I often thought, 
a mission worth living for, that draws forth 
the love of hundreds, that associates us in our 
work with God Himself, and enables us to 
go through a world of sorrow, tracking the 
footsteps of Him who came to redeem it, 

I walked out one evening full of these 
thoughts, and my path led me to some 
ancient Druidical remains, which lay scattered 
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upon the plain near our town. There, 
tradition reported, had been the proudest 
temple of a sanguinary creed, now happily 
effaced by the benignant influences of Chris- 
tianity, Around those demon altars had 
yisen the shrieks of despairing mothers, 
wailing over their murdered babes, and now 
these silent stones remained only as the 
trophies of that victorious faith which 
Apostles preached, and for which martyrs 
had died. 

And as the remembrance of the first great 
Missionaries came upon me, and stirred up 
within thoughts too deep for utterance, I 
threw myself on my knees in the midst of 
that mystic circle, and solemnly consecrated 
my strength and powers, both of body and 
mind, to this great work. 

A hand was laid gently on my shoulder, 
and Mr. Templeton stood beside me. For 
some minutes neither of us spoke, for both 

BQ 
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were wrapt in their own feelings. At length 
he said abruptly : 

“George, you must be a Missionary. I 
have been thinking over your future course, 
and considering calmly, and I trust prayer- 
fully, what I know of your character and 
feelings, and to whatever point I turn myself 
mentally, this idea seems to encounter me, 
They say that there are certain convictions 
which flash upon the mind almost intuitively, 
and this appears to be one of them. Yet we 
must be careful not to indulge a feeling of 
this kind too far. The question now will be, 
how does your own heart respond to it ?” 

In reply, T told him what my thoughts 
had been, and how anxious I was at once to 
take the step. He examined me scearchingly 
as to my motives, intentions, and the ideas 
which I entertained of a Missionary’s duty 
and obligations, and then lifting his hands 


solemnly to Heaven, as the moonbeams 
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played upon his grey hairs and venerable 
features, he breathed a prayer for my direc- 
tion and guidance in the solemn and arduous 
calling to which I had dedicated myself. 

When we came to his dwelling, he pressed 
me to enter, and we discussed several matters 
bearing upon my admission into the Mis- 
sionary College. It was determined that I 
should write to my Uncle Sainsby, begging 
him to procure a lodging for me in London, 
while Mr. Templeton communicated with the 
Secretary of the Society to which he intended 
to recommend me. 

In a few days, all these preliminarios 
having been arranged, I prepared to leave, 
for the first time, my home and friends. 
The parting scenes were sorrowful enough, 
especially that with Mr. Templeton, whom I 
venerated as a father. I was also much 
grieved when I shook hands with worthy 
Mr. Mayflower, who came with me to the 
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coach, and gave me a vast amount of advice, 
suggested, he said, by his experience as a 
man of the world, to all of which I was, I 
fear, but an indifferent listener. 

When we reached London, my first en- 
deavowr was to find my way to the metro- 
politan suburb of ——, where my uncle 
resided. He had given me a warm invita- 
tion td stay with him as long as I might 
find it necessary, and I had determined to 
accept his offer. I was perplexed and be- 
wildered by the labyrinth of streets through 
which the hackney-coach proceeded, and felt 
thankful when it stopped before a large house 
with a garden in front, over the gateway of 
which the light of the neighbouring lamp 
enabletl me to read “ Wolverton Academy,” 
inscribed in largo old English charactors, 

The door was opened by a stout, good. 
humoured-looking woman of middle age, 


who seemed by her appearance a superior 
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servant or, housekeeper. She ushered me 
into a large room with a comfortable fire, and 
a portrait of Dr. Johnson over the chimney- 
piece. On the round table in the centre 
were several works on education, and a 
volume of Cowper’s poems, with which I 
amused myself until my uncle made his 
appearance, 

He was a short, spare man, whose rigid 
features seemed as if they had been for some 
time drying in the smoke of his study fire, 
and had retained, a sort of dingy uncertain 
colour from the effects of that process. His 
eyes were deeply sunk in his head, and his 
hair appeared to be of that obstinate character 
which would stand erect in spite of all cfforts 
to subdue it into regularity, Silyer spectacles, 
with the bridge tured upside down, gar- 
nished his nose, and an ‘old flannel dressing- 
gown, smeared over with ink stains, decorated 
his person, But I forgot all those little 
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peculiarities when he cordially grasped my 
hand, and bade me welcome in the kindest 
and most unaffected manner to Wolverton 
Academy. 7 

The ‘housekeeper, who had admitted me, 
followed him hastily into, the, room, and he 
immediately turned-to her and said : 

“Mrs. Dawson, let a room up-stairs ‘he 
got ready immediately for the new pup—, I 
mean’ for my nephew.” 

“Tl see to that,” she replied ; “ but, Mr. - 
Sainsby, Sir, you have left your watch-key 
up-stairs.”” 

These ‘latter words wore pronounced in 
such a mysterious and would be significative 
tone, that I was somewhat dubious as to their 
import, My uncle seemed equally at a loss, 
for he looked at the bottom of his waistcoat, 
and dragging forth by the chain a huge 
repeater, exelaimed : “No I have not, here 
they both are.” 
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This intimation appeared, however, to have’ 
-no effect on the housekeeper, who, throwing 
as much meaning as she could into hey broad 
good-humoured’ face, again repeated : 

: “You have left your watch-key up-stairs, 
Sir.” . 

My uncle cast a wondéring uncertain 
glance over his whole person,’ and apparently . 
detected something wrong, for he muttered : 
“True, true! very absurd—I forgot—my 
old dressing-gown,” arid hurriedly left the 
apartment. =" J 

The housekeeper, I suppose; observed some 
astonishment in -my face for she drew up to 
me, and said confidentially : 

“You see, Mr, Singleton, your good uncle, 
worthy man, is a great scholay and wonder- 
fully clever in his books ;. but, bless you, he 
has no more idea of his dress than a baby. | 

Why he would sit for days and days in that 
; room of his, with .a blanket round him, if a 
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body would let him, and never heed it at all. 
Once he came down to a lady, who was here 
about a pupil, without either coat or waist- 
coat on, and the lady, who was an American, 
I heard went away quite shocked. Now you 
know, Sir, this wouldn’t do in an establish- 
ment like ours, for as I often says to Mr. 
Sainsby, ‘folks, Sir, always goes by appear- 
ances in this here wicked world, and so I’m 
obliged to look close aftey master. But you 
know, Sir, it wouldn’t exactly do for me, 
that’s a, servant, to tell him of these things 
before people who might despise him for it; 
not knowing that his head is so stuffed with 
Greek and Hebrew that he can’t think of 
anything else, and so it’s agreed between us 
that I should give him a sort of hint, you 
see, when he comes down not dressed as he 
should be, and tell him that he’s left 
something behind, for, of course, I can’t 


be a following him about all day, apd he 
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oftentimes slips down without my know- 
ing.” 

“ A very excellent plan,” said I. 

“Yes, Sir; but sometimes master don’t 
catch at what I means as quick as I wish, 
and then it’s awkward. I remember, one 
day, there came rich Mr. Tidiman, whose 
father was a tailor, and he, they say, 
brought up at the charity-school, though 
he don’t like to hear of that now. Well, 
in he walks, looking as spruce as one of 
them figures in his father's shop, and my 
poor master, sure enough, was sitting here 
in his old threadbare waistcoat, and without 
a neckcloth, for it was during the mid- 
summer holidays. Well, Mr. Tidiman looks 
at him disdainful like, and snuffs up his 
ho-de-koloned pocket handkercher, and thore 
was master a smiling and bowing as inno- 
cent as any born babe. ‘ Mister Sainsby, 
Sir,’ says I, ‘your tailor is a waiting to 
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see you, ‘Well, says master, ‘let him 
wait while I’m speaking to Mr. Tidiman,.’ 
So I says again and again, ‘ Your tailor is 
a waiting, and master did not take it for 
some time, while there stood Mr. Tidiman 
looking as black as thunder, and thinking, I 
dare say, I meant it all at him. But bless 
you, Sir, though he’s so simple like in 
these mattors, he’s as good as an angel ; 
and he'll read you twenty pages of Greek 
and Hebrew as easy as I’d dust a table,” 

I was equally amused and pleased with 
Mrs. Dawson’s affection for her master, and 
evident pride in his scholarship, for she 
clearly considered him one of the most 
learned men in the world, but I asked her 
whether these eccentricities did not excite 
some ridicule in the school-room. 

“Oh no, Sir!” said Mrs, Dawson. “ Mas- 
ter always breakfasts in his little study, and 


I goes in there every morning, as regular 
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as clockwork, to see he’s all proper before 
he begins business.” 

And now Uncle Sainsby made his entry, 
dressed in a sober suit of black, with a white 
cravat, and his spectacles re-adjusted. 

Mrs. Dawson eyed him all over with the 
air of a careful mother inspecting the habili- 
ments of a favourite son, and left the room 
perfectly satisfied, and proud of her master’s 
appearance, 

“T expect,” said my uncle, “it is now 
time for our yespertinal repast. We shall 
be joined by two other gentlemen. One is 
Mr. Moncada, a merchant of the Jewish 
persuasion, whom I knew abroad; the other 
is my assistant, Mr. Ranson, a nice young 
man, but sadly given to long words and 
round-about phrases—a vice, I fear, my dear 
boy, to which many of our profession are 
prone—in fact, he is a great student of style, 


and regularly copies out, every morning, a 
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page of the ‘Rambler’ before breakfast, 
For the rest, he is puer honestus—the term 
honestus, as you are of course aware, imply- 
ing an amount of moral virtue not usually 
contemplated by the English deriyative— 
honestus, in truth, being derived from honos 
honour, and frequently found coupled with 
honoratus, is—” 

But I must not weary the reader with my 
worthy uncle’s philological speculations, which 
he pursued for some time with his eyes fixed 
on the fire, and apparently unconscious of my 
presence. A pause, however, in his disqui- 
sition enabled me to recall my existence to 
his remembrance, and assure him that T 
should be glad to make Mr. Ranson’s ac- 
quaintance. I added, too, that I could not 
help liking those, little personal peculiarities, 
which often give a raciness to individual 
character, and relieve the monotonous and 


common-place uniformity which a high state 
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of social civilization is calculated to pro- 
duce. 

My uncle seemed to feel the little com~- 
pliment implied, and answered smilingly : 

“True, George; people now-a-days re- 
semble, as somebody says, pieces of mone- 
tary coinage, jumbled together in a bag, 
which, by perpetual rubbing against one 
another, wear out their distinctive marks. 
But here are our friends, and so we must go 
into supper.” 

Mr. Ranson, a flaxen-headed young man, 
with a florid comploxion, sandy hair, and 
wondering blue eyes, that never remained 
stationary for a moment, came forward to 
meet us as we entered. He made a low 
bow to me, and taking the tips of my 
fingers, said, with on air that seemed 
anxiously polite: 

“Permit me, Mr. Singleton, to have the 


felicity of saluting you. Allow me to ven~ 
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ture the hope that your journey has not 
been disagreeable.” 

My unele darted towards me a look of 
sly good humour while he introduced the 
other gentleman as Mr. Moncada, 

I had always felt a warm interest in his 
race, and therefore scanned his figure with a 
curious eye as I returned his salutation. 
The only Jew that ever crossed my path 
before was a certain David Levi, the old 
clothesman in our town, who certainly did 
not seem to me a favowable representative 
of the present descendants of the Hebrew 
prophets and kings. But Mr. Moncada 
struck me at once as the perfect realization 
of that ideal which I had formed in my own 
mind as I pored over the inspired history of 
Israel, He was not tall, but his well-knit 
and justly-proportioned figure bore the signs 
of mental energy and muscular strength. 


His dark flashing eyes and aquiline nose 
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gave to his countenance a noble and com- 
manding air, while his broad manly fore- 
head and thick clustering locks of dark 
luxuriant hair might have been selected by 
a painter as the fitting model of the Jupiter 
Tonans of the old heathen mythology. 

During our meal, Mr. Ranson begged that 
“Mr. Mongada would not repudiate the op- 
portunity of giving us some account of his 
late travels in the East.” To my prent 
delight, he acceded to the request, and drew 
an eloquent and touching picture of the 
present state of Palestine under the brutal 
tyranny and ignorant incapacity of the 
Turks. He spoke of the sacred city, and 
his noble brow was over-clouded as he 
deplored the degradation of his people in 
many parts of Europe and Asia, and the 
sufferings which they were still obliged to 
undergo. 

“But do you not think, Moncada,” in- 
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quired my uncle, “ that there is a great 
change now working with regard to your 
race? Scarce a century ago, they were 
proscribed and persecuted cxiles, existing 
on sufferance in every country of Europe. 
In fact, we might almost use the words of 
Cornelius Tacitus and Suetonius with respect 
to them, and say—” Here, fortunately, 
my uncle apparently remembered that the 
distinguished writers in question had not 
expressed themselves in the most com- 
plimentary manner; and anxious to break 
off his speech, he challenged Mr. Ranson 
to take wine, filling, at the same time, his 
own glass from the vinegar cruet which 
stood near him. 

After the slight confusion occasioned by 
this little mistake had subsided, Mr. Mon- 
cada replied to my uncle’s first question : 

“Unquestionably there is, In Germany 
many Hebrews have highly distinguished 
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themselves in literature and science. Ono 
of the most eminent of English philan-— 
thropists is of the Jewish race. Several of 
your best writers for the daily papers claim 
the same origin; and even in Catholic 
France, Jews haye made their voices heard 
in the senate and at the bar, I trust, indeed, 
the time may soon come when all Christian 
nations, without exception, will cease to look 
down upon that people to whom they owe 
originally the religion which they profess, 
and the germ of that civilization of which 
they are so proud.” 

The conversation then turned upon the 
habtis and customs of the modern Hebrews; 
and Mongada, perceiving me to be in- 
terested in the recital which he gave, suid 
kindly: 

“As you appear curious about our 
manners, Mr, Singleton, you must come 
and pass an evening with me. My daughter 

F2 
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Rachel is a great collector of all the old 
legends and tales curront among our people, 
and may probably be able to enlighten you 
on these subjects better than I can.” 

I assured him that I would not fail to 
make use of his kind invitation; and shortly 
after, he took leave of us for the evening. 

The next morning, I sct out in company 
with Mr. Ranson to discover the office of 
the Society, for the Secretary of which I 
had brought ao letter of recommendation 
from Mr, Templeton. When we reached 
our destination, I was obliged to wait for 
a few moments in an outer room where 
several clerks were writing, who, from time 
to time, cast curious glances at me, as if 
they guessed the object of my visit. By- 
and-bye, a door opened, and the Secretary 
entered, showing out the Missionary clergy- 
man whose eloquent address had been the 
means of first directing my attention to the 
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great work, I had met him once or twice 
afterwards at Mr. Templeton’s, and he 
bestowed on me a kind nod of recognition 
in passing as I walked into the inner office. 

I found the Secretary a plain business-like 
clergyman, kind yet straightforward in his 
manners, though somewhat brusque in his 
first address. He made some very sensible 
remarks on the nature of Missions, and the 
character of those who ought to undertake 
them. “TI have read,” he continued, ‘ Mr. 
Templeton’s note, and am satisfied with 
its contents. Let me, however, warn you 
Mr. Singleton, against too sentimental an 
estimate of the Missionary career. It 
requires undoubtedly enthusiasm, but there 
isa kind of enthusiasm which is too apt to 
flame up all of a sudden, and then moulder 
quietly away, That fire always lasts the 
longest where there is’ comparatively little 
blaze, You will now,” he added, “see the 
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Examiners to whom we always refer our 
candidates for Missionary employment, and 
if their views coincide with mine, I have 
no doubt of your final approval and ac- 
ceptance,” 

He then gave me three sealed notes, 
and shaking hands with me, desired one 
of the clerks to be my guide to the residence 
of the Reverend Montague Silvertongue, of 
Chapel, who stood first on the list of 





Examiners, The clerk was disposed to be 
communicative, and gave me several par~ 
ticulars with regard to Mr. Silvertongue, 
who he said was the minister of a yer'y 
fashionable congregation, and noted for the 
polish of his manners. “ You will not have 
much to apprehend from him,” he- added, 
“for though a little affected in his way of 
speaking, he is at bottom a good and kind- 
hearted man. ‘Your worst ordeal will be 
with Mr. Rusk and Mr.’ Mitten, neither of 
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whom our candidates much like. The last 
has been an examiner at Oxford, and has a 
knack of crowding all kinds of subjects into 
one question; however you must keep up 
your courage, and I dare say you will do 
very well, Here we are at Mr, Silver- 
tongue’s.” 

I. thanked the clerk for his information 
and good wishes, and rang the bell which 
was opened by a well-dressed footman in black 
clothes, whom in my ignorance I at first 
supposed to be the reverend gentleman 
himself. “He smiled at my mistake, and 
ushered me at once into tho presence of 
his master, 

Mr. Silvertongue was seated in ‘a small 
study, surrounded with books, and leaning 
his forehead on his finger in a thoughtful 
attitude, very much resembling that which 
the artist had given him in a portrait hanging 
against the wall. Upon the writing-table 
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before him Jay a number of ladies’ cards, 
and some notes on embossed paper, still 
faintly redolent of perfume. He seemed 
about thirty, and had very white teeth, 
which appeared to great advantage when 
he smiled. His hands were very clean, 
and bore several rings, and his voice was 
almost too melodious to be manly, 

“ My dear Mr. Singleton,” he said, when 
he had glanced over the Secretary’s note, 
“Tam delighted to see you. It is such a 
privilege to meet with a beloved candidate 
for the dear cause. And now let us know 
what were the first sweet emotions that 
drew you hitherward. Doubtless some vision 
of sunny lands, and incense breathing temples, 
or of those lovely gales of which ow dear 
Bishop Heber speaks so charmingly, ‘ the 
spicy breezes’ that ‘blow soft from Ceylon’s 
isle.’ ” 


“Twas rather puzzled as to his meaning, 
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he saw it, and good-naturedly came to my 
assistance. 

“Some of our dear candidates,” he cx- 
plained, “have seen in a dream interesting 
black men, who beckoned to them from 
afar, like the Macedonian of old. Come, do 
not be afraid to give me your confidence, 
my dear Mr. Singleton; there is something 
so soothing, so beautifully poctical in the 
first dawning of missionary drawings in a 
beloved young mind.” : 

T could not help thinking that Mr. Silver- 
tongue and his favourite candidates would 
have been fit subjects for the caution which 
the Secretary had already given me that 
morning; but, however, I ran thréugh my 
simple story, which had tho good fortune 
not to displease my auditor. He 100k notes 
of what I said, and then read tho whole to 
me, embellished and decorated with such 
poetical phraseology, that I hardly knew my 


own words. 
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From Mr. Silyertongue’s I proceeded to 
the house of Mr. Rusk. He was not at 
home, but I was told that I should be able 
to see him in the vestry of his church hard 
by. I went thither, and found a stern-fea- 
tured gentleman, very negligently, not to say, 
shabbily dressed, standing with his back to 
the fire in a small, comfortable room, which 
looked more like a study than a vestry, the 
shelves which surrounded it being filled with 
books of all sizes, from the venerable dusty 
folio of the ancient “Christian Father” to 
the last new religious tale. Mr. Rusk had 
apparently just risen from his studies, as 
several ponderous volumes lay before him, 
from which he was making copious extracts. 
Whether the interruption had imparted a 
little acerbity to his temper, I know not, but 
he addressed me in a very gruff tone, and 
answering my salutation with an impatient 
nod, told me “ to sit down and come to the 
point at once.” When I handed him the 
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note of introduction, he uttered a species of 
grunt, and cast it aside, saying, “ he knew 
very well from whom it came.” 

“ Now young man,” he said, resuming his 
position at the fire, and waiting for a fow 
minutes to arrange his coat-tails to his satis- 
faction, ‘“ Now, young man, you are a can- 
didate for Missionary work. You want, in 
other words, to teach people. But have you 
anything to teach, for that’s coming to the 
point ?” 

I said I hoped I had. 

“So every one thinks,” he replied ; “but 
now let me examine you a little, Who was 
Abraham’s father? You hesitate ? why, 
man, surely everybody who reads his Bible 
ought to know who Abraham’s father was.” 

“T think, Sir,” said I, “I could tell you, if* 
you would inform me what was the name of 
Esau’s eldest son,” 


“Do you remember ?” he asked. 
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“ Yes, Sir, it is Eliphaz.” 

“Well, that is more than I did,” he said, 
good-humouredly, and then proceeded to 
examine me in various parts of Scripture 
and points of theology. His questions were 
characterized by a practical and common- 
sense directness which, I suppose, he would 
have called “coming to the point ;” but he 
was rather impatient to obtain answers, and 
he often interrupted me in a way that might 
have sadly confused a more nervous candi- 
date. 

At last, when I hesitated a little about 
some question referring to the book of 
Job, Mr. Rusk caught me up trium- 
phanily : 

“There now, I have puzzled you at last. 
You see you can’t answer even that simple 
question. I suppose now you would not even be 
able to tell me the difference between Job 


and me.” 
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“T believe I can, Sir,” I answered. “Job 
was specially commended for his paticnce.” 

“ Come,” said Mr. Rusk, his staid features 
brightening into a smile, “ that’s not so bad, 
though it is against myself. Well, Mr. 
Singleton, to come to the point, I am very 
pleased with your examination, and shall tell 
the Secretary so to-morrow. You think me, 
T dare say, a very cross, odd fish ; but I have 
a great dislike to the sigh-away religious 
sentimentality which many young men, who 
are candidates for Missionary employment, 
get into their heads, and therefore I always 
do my best to batter it out of them, There 
is another thing,” he added, in a more serious 
tone, “if a young man cannot stand a little 
sharp cross-questioning among friends at 
home, how will he meet the taunts and 
sneers of the enemies of Christianity abroad ? 
But come, it’s getting late, and you will not 
be able to see the other examiner to-day, 
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so I think, as you must feel rather hungry 
after all this talk, you had better dine with 
me.” 

I accopted the kind invitation, spent a 
most agreeable evening, and discovered that 
Mr. Rusk resembled much in character some 
of our choicest fruits, which envelop a sound 
and wholesome kernel in a rough and un- 
gatnly external shell. 

The next morning I yepaired to Mr, 
Mitten’s house, where I found him busily 
engaged in editing a play of Euripides. On 
learning my errand, he rose from his seat, 
and stood confronting me with a wrinkled 
brow and upturned eyes, as if ho were in- 
voking some invisible power to aid him in 
puzzling an unfortunate candidate. His first 
question, if I recollect right, ran thus: 

“Define missions, their bearing on mau- 
kind, how they have advanced or retarded 


the cause of civilization, and give a sketch 
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of their history from the days of St. Paul 
downwards.” 

IT was about an hour in answering his 
question, being obliged to ask several times 
for a repetition of the several heads. While 
I was speaking, Mr. Mitten jotted down some 
marks on a slip of paper which lay before 
him, He then proceeded to enunciate his 
second query : 

“Who were Augustine, Swartz, Guericke, 
Ignatius Loyola, and Fabricius? Give par- 
ticulars in the lifé of each, a geographical 
sketch of the countries they visited, with an 
outline of the Buddhist, Romish, Confucian, 
Arian, Brahminical, and Pantheistic systems,” 

When I had got about half through my 
answer, the clock struck five, and Mr, 
Mitten informing me that ho had an en- 
gagement, I returned, weary and exhausted, 


to my uncle’s house. 
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CHAPTER V. 


“May I venture to interrogate you, Mr. 
Singleton, on your intended operations this 
morning,” said Mr. Ranson to me, as we 
sat at breakfast the day after my cxamina- 
tion. 

“ Why,” I replied, “as it is a leisure day 
with me, I do not think 1 can do better than 
call on Mr, Mongada,” 

“A very proper thing,” said my uncle, 
“and, indeed, he seems highly interested in 
you, for I met him during my morning 
perambulation, and he asked after you very 
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cordially, By the way you will see his 
daughter Rachel, whom I have often likened 
in my mind to that Berenice, who nearly cost 
Titus his crown.” 

“She is, indeed, exquisitely beautiful,” 
observed Mr. Ranson, “and recalls to my 
memory an engraving I beheld the other day 
at a music-seller’s in Oxford Street,” 

“You make me curious,” I replied. ' Does 
she speak English ?” 

“ Most orthographically,” said Mr. Ranson, 
“and with a very mellifluous accent,” 

“ Mellifluous,” pondered my uncle, “ from 
mel and fluo a compound which—” 

“May I suggest to you a chop, Mr. 
Sainsby,” hastily interrupted Myr, Ranson, 
colouring, as if conscious of having made 
some mistake in the application of his 
“sesquipedalia verba.” 

“Thank you, no, will you try one ?” 

“T prefer taking meat in the aggrogate,” 
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replied My. Ranson, vigorously attacking a 
cold round of beef. 

Brealcfast was over, and my uncle remained 
for some minutes with his fingers engaged in 
fitting oné of his egg-shells into the other, 
while his mind was doubtless busily occupied 
in chasing some derivation through the 
devious labyrinths of philology. All of a 
sudden he started up, nearly upsetting the 
tea-kettle, and after casting a hasty glance 
at the time-piece hurried out of the room 
without speaking. Mr. Ranson soon followed 
him, but prefaced his departure by a very 
ceremonious and verbose adiou. 

Being thus left to myself, I felt at a 
loss how to employ the time, It was 
early to call on Mr. Mongada, and my 
mind felt in too unsettled a state to allow 
of my applying myself to serious study, 
I strolled into the library, and took down 
several venerable folios, but soon returned 
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them to their places again, and then walked 
to the window and looked towards the 
fields at the back of the house. It was 
winter; and a large pond, which had been 
frozen over during the night, had attracted 
a crowd of boys who were busily engaged 
in making slides. The pond was sufficiently 
near to enable me to see that the ico was 
insecure, and had already been broken in 
various places, Fearing lest some accident 
might happen, I tried to open the window 
and warn them of the danger which they 
might incur by venturing upon it, but I 
found the framework fixed and immoveable. 
I seized my hat,and hurried out, but was 
too late to prevent the mischief I had fore- 
seen. Just as I reached the bank one little 
fellow had started off, and his. own impetus 
carried him onwards into the insecure part, 
The ice cracked beneath his feet, ond his 
struggles to escape only increased the aper- 
@2 
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ture through which after a desperate effort or 
two he sank down. 

His companions stood helpless and terri- 
fied on the bank, none of them daring to 
venture to his assistance. The boy’s cries were 
most pitiable, and I determined to go myself 
to the rescue. I could swim tolerably well, 
and thought that I could easily extricate him 
with the help of a stick that I had in my 
hand. Advancing cautiously over the un- 
broken ice, I reached out to him the end of 
the stick which he clutched convulsively. It 
was well that he did for the next moment 
might have been his last, as the water was 
already drawing him under. I dragged him 
towards me in this manner, and got him 
safely to the bank where he fainted from 
terror and exhaustion. 

In answer to my inquiries, the boys said 
that they knew nothing of him until he had 
joined their party that morning, nor could 
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they inform me where he lived. I looked 
down upon the poor little fellow as he lay on 
the grass, and could not help noticing the 
difference between his appearance, and that 
of his companions, They were all of that 
vagrant, hard-featured class that one meets 
with so frequently in the strests and Janes of 
great towns, who infest the suburban roads 
on Sundays and holidays, and put quiet 
passengers in fear by pelting each other with 
stones, or knocking wooden pellets about in 
every direction. He, on the contrary, was a 
well-formed, delicate child with mild blue 
eyes and an intellectual countenance, which 
even at first sight had caught my attention 
and distinguished him from the youthful 
Arabs of a brick and mortar desert by whom 
he was surrounded. 

As he did not appear likely to recover 
speedily, I decided on carrying him ‘into 
the house. One or two of the boys lent 
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their assistance, and we received some un- 
expected help from a man who had very 
much the appearance of a mendicant, and 
who seemed particularly interested about the 
boy. This man accompanied me into the 
house and watched with great attention, and, 
as 1 thought, deep emotion the effect of the 
restorative measures that were at once applied. 
The poor child soon became sensible, and 
the first words he uttered were “ mother, 
mother.” 

“Do you know who his relations are ?” 
said I to the beggar. 

“T wish I did, Sir,” was the reply. 
“But though I have known him for some 
years, I could never find that out.” 

“Fle is an orphan then ?” 

“T am afraid so.” 

“Ta that case,” I observed, “he had better 
remain here for the present, for his pulse 


seems feverish, and I doubt whether it would 
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be wiss to move him. You may rest 
assured, my friend, that we will take every 
care of him; and as you seem interested 
in his welfare, you can come here to- 
morrow.” 

You are very kind, Sir,” said the man, 
hesitatingly ; “and perhaps it is for the best 
that he has fallen into your hands. There is 
a mystery about that child, Sir—a strange 
story which, perhaps, you would hardly 
believe; but it is true, and I have proofs of 
it, which I will bring you to-morrow, if you 
like.” 

A suspicion crossed my mind that this 
person was really the child’s father, and 
might meditate abandoning him, now that 
he seemed to have met with a porson who 
was likely to take care of him for the future. 
I looked steadily at the man, to watch if I 
could detect any confusion or hesitation in 


his manner, and said: 
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“Cannot you give me this information 
now ?” + 

The mendicant returned my glance with- 
out shrinking from it in the least, and replied 
immediately : ‘ 

“T can do so if you will; but I say 
again, the story is a strange one, and you 
would perhaps think I was imposing upon 
you if I had no proofs to show. I have 
seen better days, Sir, and know how people 
in your station look upon folks in mine. 
Here, you will say, is a lying tramp—one of 
the common rogues of London who wants to 
put off his brat upon me because he thinks 
I have too much country simplicity to detect 
his tricks. ‘That’s the long and short of it, 
Sir; but if you want to hear the thing, of 
course I don’t object.” 

There appeared so much sincerity in tho 
man’s voice and manner that I was disposed 
to trust him. But I could not help osking 
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him how he had discovered that I came from 
the country. e 

“No offence, Sir, I hope,” said he, 
smiling; “but theré is a twang in your 
talk that betrays you; and besides, I was 
close to you when you got into the hackney- 
coach and put up your boxes, I am one, 
Sir, you see, who don’t easily forget 
people,” 

"© But I do not remember you.” 

4 Very likely not, Sir, I have a knack 
of slipping from people’s memories, But 
now, what do you say? Shall I begin the 
story or not? I must warn you, however, 
it is a Jong one.” 

I reflected for a few minutes, and resolved 
to defer all explanations till the next day. I 
wished to consulé with my uncle, that I 
might explain what had transpired, and get 
his permission to send for a medical man. 
In spite, too, of the trust which I was dis- 
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posed to place in my new acquaintance, [ 
was not exactly prepared either to speak to 
my uncle in his presence, or to leave him 
alone and unwatched in a house that did not 
belong to me. After all, it could not be 
proved that he was ‘the child’s father, for 
when I compared their features and appear- 
ance nothing could be more unlike than the 
two. Besides, the man was evidently ready 
to satisfy my curiosity at once if I wished it. 
He had come of his own accord into the 
house, and there seemed no reason why he 
should suddenly disappear. These and 
similar considerations passed rapidly through 
my mind, and I replied almost imme- 
diately ; 

“T think you had better call to-morrow, 
I shall be more at leisure then.” 

“Well, Sir,” said the man,“as you will, 
One thing, however, I must tell you—and I 
am ready to swear to it if necessary—the 
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boy is none of mine, and his parents, I 
think, must have been respectable. Take 
care of him, Sir, take care of him, and God 
will reward you, if man can’t.” 

He bowed to me in a manner that showed 
some acquaintance with the usages and cus~ 
toms of a better class of society; and after 
casting a glance towards the bed on which 
the boy still Jay, apparently unconscious of 
what was going on around him, left thé“room 
and the house. 

IT immediately sent into tho school for my 
uncle, and when he came, he found me 
watching by the side of my patient. I drew 
him into the corner of the room, and nar- 
rated hastily what had happened. My uncle 
shook his head. 

“You don’t know the tricks, George, of 
these London impostors, and of the hardened 
little villams whom they train up. Who 
can tell but this boy may be ‘introduced here 
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to get himself acquainted with the house, in 
order that the father may carry off our 
plate at some future occasion ?” 

“Nay,” said I, “he seems so gentle and 
good. Come and look at him.” 

I took my unele’s arm, and led him to 
the child’s bed-side. There he lay, with 
flushed features and closed eyes, scarcely 
breathing at all, and resembling, in the 
clear and regular outline, and rigid com- 
posure of his countenance, some statue of 
sleeping childhood carved by a master 
hand. My uncle at first surveyed him with 
that careless and indifferent glance which 
we usually bestow upon a mere stranger, 
but by and bye there appeared to be some- 
thing in the child’s features that rivotted 
his attention, and excited some powerful 
emotion in his mind. He approached closer 
to the boy, and bending down his head, 


gazed long and anxiously upon the uncon- 
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scious countenance. During this scrutiny, 
he murmured once or twice, in a scarcely 
audible tone : 

“Like—very—like. Her very features. 
Perhaps—yet no, it cannot be.” 

“Like whom?” inquired I, in astonish- 
ment. 

“A dream—a vision!” still pursued my 
uncle, as if only partially aware of my 
question. “But for her sake, I must do 
something for him, George, we must send 
for a doctor, and at once, for even my little 
skill in medicine tells mo that his services 
will be needed.” 

There was no time for mutual explana- 
tions, and [ did not therefore ask the 
meaning of the mysterious words which I 
had heard. Even at another and more 
leisure period, I should have hesitated before 
endeavouring to penetrate into what might 


possibly be a painful secret, but now there 
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was no opportunity for conversation, I 
went myself for the doctor, and brought him 
back with me. 

The boy had revived somewhat during 
my absence; and after feeling his pulse and 
prescribing for him a composing draught, 
the medical man gave orders that he should 
not be disturbed ; but said, at the same time, 
thet there was no danger, and that the 
patient would probably be much better on 
the morrow. 

“ And now, George,” said my uncle, when 
the doctor had taken his departure, “ go and 
pay your visit to Mr. Mongada, I am not 
wanted particularly in school, and will lool 
after owr young patient. Stay, you may 
bring me my Hecuba before you go. You 
will find it on the third shelf of the library, 
next to Polybius.” 

T exeonted this little commission, and then 
proceeded to the house of Mr. Mongada, 
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which I succeeded in discovering without 
much difficulty. I found him reclining on a 
sofa, in a small room tastefully furnished in 
the Oriental style. The walls of this apart- 
ment were covered with Arabesque orna~ 
ments, and hung with pictures representing 
Old Testament histories and the scenery of 
the Holy Land, while two gilded pastilles, 
resting on silver candelabra, copied from 
antique models, were diffusing an agreeable 
fragrance, which reminded their owner, 
perhaps, of the perfumes of the East. On 
. the window-sill were placed some vases 
from Pompeii, and the whole of the arrange- 
ments gave evidence that a spirit of refined 
luxury had presided over their details. 

“You must not attribute all this Orien- 
talism to me,” said Mr. Moneada, as he rose 
and extended his hand. “This is my 
daughter’s boudoir, and her fancies have 
been allowed their full range in her own 
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peculiar domain. Still, these little memorials 
of the land of my fathers are not displeasing 
even to me.” 

“T can well imagine it,” was my reply; 
for were lof Hebrew race, nothing would 
please me more than keeping ever alive the 
associations connected with that holy country 
whence my ancestors emigrated, and to 
which I should then hope that my children 
might return.” 

* That hope, I fear,” said My. Moncada, 
“is but coldly cherished among us. Many 
of our people are now so accustomed to the , 
lands of their exile that they would ask 
nothing better than to renounce’ their nation 
ality and become English or French politically, 
while ,they remained Hebrews only in reli- 
gion.” * 

“And you, then, do not sympathize, 
Sir, with their feclngs on this subject,” 
said I. 
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“No,” replied Mr. Moneada, with a slight 
sarcasm in his tone, “I have yet to learn 
that the descendants of Moses and Solomon 
ought to consider themselves honoured by 
‘being allowed to share the position of those 
whose highest vaunt can only be, that a 
Norman plunderer or Danish pirate of the 
eleventh century was the founder of their 
family, ‘You must forgive my Jewish pride, 
Mr. Singleton, but I feel as I speak—strongly 
on this point.” 

“Té is commonly believed among us,” I 
observed, “ that the Hebrew genealogies no 
longer exist.” 

“ Qur: public registers are indeed des- 
troyed,” he replied, “but with an Oriental 
race, tradition supplies many points of in- 
formation which the Westerns never feel sure 
about, except they can be proved by written 
documents. For instance, we belicye that 
every one who bears the name of Cohen, 
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which in Hebrew, I need not tell you, 
significs a priest, is indeed a descendant from 
Aaron, and as such, entitled to certain 
puivileges in our Synagogue Ritual. But 
here comes my daughter, to whom I must 
now introduce you.” . 

I raised my eyes and beheld a beautiful 
girl of nineteen, in whom the features of her 
father were softened and refined by feminine 
grace and loveliness, 

There was the same high, intellectual 
forehead, but in her its expanse was clear 
and unwrinkled as the marble brow of a 
Grecian statue, she had the same arched 
eyebrows, but with an outline more delicately 
rounded off. The expression of her dark, 
lustrous eyes was thoughtful, almost melan- 
choly, and seemed peculiarly suitable to the 
daughter of an exiled and persecuted race. 
Her English birth, and the bracing air of 
the North, had given to her features a ruddy 
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tint, blended slightly, however, with the 
deeper hue of the East. | 

Curling masses of dark brown hair fell 
in luxurious profusion around a neck, 
which for its clear and snowy whiteness 
might have been justly likencd by one of 
her country’s pocts to “a tower of ivory.” 
Her dress was composed of the most costly 
materials, and although a fastidious or simple 
taste might have censured the abundance of 
her glittering and jewelled ornaments, yet 
their elegance could not be disputed, and 
the beholder might even sce in their excess, 
a memorial of her connection with a race 
almost proverbial for their intense love of 
personal decoration. 

Drawing one of the richly embroidered 
cushions to her father’s side, she sat down 
at his feet and looked upwards to him with 
a glance in which fondness and affection 
were mingled with reverence and filial pride. 

H 2 
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My past habits and studious tastes had 
rarely hitherto brought me much in contact 
with female society. I never encountered 
without a considerable amount of bashful 
confusion, even the rosy-cheeked and good- 
natured country damsels who dropped in 
occasionally to have a neighbourly chat with 
my mother, and though I wondered at my 
own timidity behind their backs, yet in their 
presence all my confidence vanished, my 
speech was stammering, and my words few. 
It may well be imagined, therefore, that I 
felt awkward and abashed before such a 
specimen of female loveliness, adorned and 
heightened by magnificent and tasteful attire, 
T longed to please, to say something amusing 
and entertaining, but my memory failed me, 
and suitable phrases would not come. I was 
too ambitious to create a favourable impres- 
sion to be content with mere common- 


places, and too inexperienced to succeed in 
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bringing out those elegant trifles, the skilful 
utterance of which in female society, marks 
more than anything else the finished and 
accomplished man of the world. I tried 
literature, the best resource of the bashful 
scholar, but timidity made me pedantic; I 
referred to several obscure occurrences in 
Roman history, analyzed the Greek metres, 
and finally detected myself asking Miss 
Moncada what she thought of the last edition 
of Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon, 

The time flew rapidly on as we conversed 
about subjects thatwere mutually interesting,and 
when I rose to take my departure I found that 
my visit had occupied more than three hours- 
Yet I readily enough resumed my seat when 
Mr. Moncada begged me to listen to a little 
air from his daughter before I went. With- 
out any hoydenish excuses or feigned hosita- 
tion, she took her guitar, and chanted one of 
those fine old Hebrew hymns which still 
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recall to the minds of a wandering and exiled 
race, the splendours of the temple worship 
and the poetical customs of their long-lost 
land. 

When I returned to my unelo’s, I found 
a letter from the Secretary of the Missionary 
Socicty, stating that the reports he had 
yeceived having been satisfactory, I could 
be admitted into the college tho latter end 
of the following month, My first im- 
pression was to wish my admission had been 
postponed a little longor, but I chid myself 
for the weakness of which I was now for 
the first time sonsible, What was Miss 
Mongada to me? what could I ever be to 
her beyond a passing acquaintance? Yet 
her tones seemed to lingcr in my ears, and 
her form would rise before my eyes. She 
exercised a strango fascination over me; 
a fascination to which I had hitherto been 
a stranger, and which I strove to the utmost 
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of my power to put from me, She and 
her father were, I thought, unbelievers in 
that blessed faith in which I had placed all 
my confidence and all my hopes, But then 
there flashed across me the possibility of 
their becoming Christians, and was it not 
my duty at least to attempt their conversion ? 
I could not begin my Missionary career 
better, than by bringing two of the ancient 
people to the fold of that Messiah whom 
they fathers, had rejected and despised. 
But again the idea seemed so visionary that 
I was angry with myself for entertaining it, 
and I resolved to subdue the selfish hope 
Thich I felt was mingled with my desire 
for their conversion, 

Yet when I met my uncle at supper, I + 
could not help asking him whether My. 
Mongada had ever expressed any sentiments 
favourable to Christianity. 
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“Why,” he said, “we have never fally 
entered into that subject, but he has been 
rather inquisitive on one or two points, and 
professes great respect for somé of our 
institutions. I remember, too, when our 
church was built, he sent us fifty pounds 
which was very handsome. 

‘You think, then, he has no positive 
ill-will towards our religion ?” 

“No, certainly; in fact, if I recollect 
right, he did more than many Christians 
on that occasion. We applied to Sir Magog 
Bawl, the great Church Reformer, and he 
refused to give us sixpence on principle, but 

‘ wrote us a long letter in the papers the next 
day, abusing the bishops. By the way, 
talking of the Church, reminds me that our 
clergyman is coming in to-morrow to dine 
with us.” Z 

“T shall be glad to meet him,” said I. 
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“fe must have a very heavy and respon- 
sible’ duty here, if I may judge from the 
aspect of your district.” 

« And,” observed my uncle, “he does the 
most ‘that a man with a large family and 
six pupils of eighteen can, which of couise 
is not much; but then, you see, his stipend 
is only a hundred and twenty pounds a-ycar, 
so that we must make allowances.” 

“But why does he take pupils?” I asked. 

“ He can’t starve,”’ said my uncle, “ which 
he most certainly would if ho didn’t, A 
single man in London would find some 
difficulty in living on this income, much 
more a family of eight people.” 

“Talking of pupils, reminds me that I 
have not inquired after our young friend up- 
stairs.” . 

“Thank God, he is doing well!” said my 
uncle, “I have left him now in the hands 


of my housekeeper, with’ whom, by-the-bye, 
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T have had a sad battle on his account. She 
thought, at first, that we had been allowing 
ourselves to be imposed upon; but when she 
saw his pale, delicate face, and -heard he had 
no mother, her woman’s heart gave way. 
It‘is the property of that sex to take to 
children, as you may learn by Dido’s carriage 
towards Ascanius in the Aineid.” 

The next morning, the child was much 
better, and the doctor even permitted him to 
sit up a little. He was profuse in his ex- 
pressions of gratitude, but when I spoke of 
his recovery, he grew pensive, and seemed 
sorrowful. 

“Why,” said T, “ you do not appear very 
pleased that you are getting well! Come, 
cheer up, you will soon be able to run about 
as usual” 

“Yes, Sir; but I wished to die,” 

"To die, child! What can have put 
that in your head?” said I, rather gravely, 
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“ Because here, Sir, I have no mother 
and no home. They told me that my 
mother died, and was living in a glorious 
place far away, and I want to go to 
her.” 

“Well,” said I, “you shall tell me all 
about that some other time when you are 
stronger. But on one point, you may make 
your mind easy. If you are a good boy, 
you shall stay here after you get well.” 

The boy seemed pleased with this assur- 
ance, and I soon after left him. As I was 
going away, I asked him his name ? 

“They called me Jack, Sir.” 

‘Who are they P” 

“Mr. Martin and aunt, Sir, I called her 
aunt, but she wasn’t my aunt, though they 
were very kind to me, and I cried very 
much when she died.” 

This conversation reminded me of the 


mendicant, who had not yet mado his ap- 
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pearance according to promise. It seemed 
rather suspicious; but after all, that was 
not the boy’s fault, and I determined that I 
ought not to visit the sins of his protector 
on him. I had a presentiment that the 
Martin he had spoken of, was the person in 
question, but in his present weak state I did 
not like to tease the child with inquiries. 

“Let him get better,” I thought to myself, 
“and then we shall soon see of what metal 
he is made.” ‘ 

When I went out for my daily walk, I 
fonnd that I had left’ my stick at Mr. Mon- 
gada’s, and called there to ask for it, The 
servant begged me to walk in while she 
searched for the missing article; and nothing 
loth, I allowed myself to be ushered into the 
little Eastern boudoir, where I discovered 
Miss Mongada alone. 

She had recently been busily engaged, as 
it appeared, in reading a small volume in 
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Hebrew characters, which lay on the table 
before her. 

“You will think me very leamed, Mr. 
Singleton,” she said, observing me glancing 
at the book, “but from my childhood I have 
looked with veneration on our holy language ; 
and I never ceased teasing my father until 
he allowed me fo learn it, The wild, poetic 
legends of the Talmud have since been a 
favourite study with me.” 

“This is not, I think, the Talmud,” said 
1, taking up the volume, and reading from 
the title-page: “This is entitled, ‘Toldoth 
Yesu.’” 

“Yes,” she said “the generation of Jesus; 
and it is about this, that I wish to ask you 
a few questions. You are not, perhaps, 
aware that my father belongs to a small, 
but daily increasing body among our people, 
who repudiate many of the Rabbinical tra- 
ditions, and do not share the general hostility 
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towards Jesus of Nazareth. His cousin, 
however, who belongs to the other party, 
has had frequent discussions with him, and 
reproaches him severely for what he terms 
his latitudinarian opinions. He has just 
sent him this book filled with what I believe 
to be the grossest  calumnies against the 
founder of Christianity, whom we tonsider 
to have been a great and good man, though 
we do not like you, admit his divinity and 
equality with the Almighty and ever one 
Jehovah.” 

Miss Moncada then entered into some 
particulars respecting the book which she 
had been reading, that I need not recapitulate 
here, The work in question is little known 
to the generality of Christians, and is by no 
means common among the Jews. It excited, 
however, a great stir in the sixteenth century, 
when its falschoods were exposed and refuted 
by the celebrated Reuchlin. 
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“I have long desired,” she said, in 
conclusion, “to peruse the Life of Jesus, 
of which I know some portions only. As 
the descendant of our ancient kings, I have 
often felt a species of veneration for Him, 
and I must own that our Talmud legends 
amuse my fancy more than they enlighten 
my reason or touch my heart.” 

“Tf” said J, drawing from my pocket the 
New Testament that I generally carried 
about with me, “if you would accept this, 
you will find in its pages what you re- 
quire.” 

“J am obliged to you,” she said smiling. 
“I will at least borrow it, and, provided my 
father makes no objection, read it too. But, 
to change the subject, 1 hear, Mr. Singleton 
that you have lighted on a youthful squire, 
‘or perhaps, I should rather say, page. Is he 
to attend you on your travels, and share 
in your future adventures. The old knights 
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Iam. so fond of, had generally an attendant 
of that soit, you know.” 

“He is a poor orphan child,” said 1, 
seriously, “one of the friendless creatures 
who are, I fear, too common in this great 
Babylon.” 5 

““T always pity an orphan so much,” said 
‘ Miss Moncada; it is such a sad thing to 
have no mother! Ah! I can sympathise 
with them in that,” she repeated thought- 
fully, “for mine’ died before I knew her.” 
She paused for a fow moments, and her 
lips moved as in prayer. Afterwards she 
continued in a more lively tone: “But who 
“knows, Mr.* Singleton, that your protdgd, 
may not turn out some day a great man, 
Tam sure he will be a scholar if your uncle 
takes him under his care. Among us, a 
wealthy person frequently adopts a poor 
youth, whom perhaps he lights upon by 


chance, educates him at his own expense, and 
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not unfiequently the person ‘so educated’ 
matiies into his patron’s family. My father" 
had some such thoughts with regard to a 
youth of rare genius and uncommon acquire- 
ments, whom he encountered accidentally 
a few years ago.” 

“But I hope — that is, I suppose,” I 
stammered, “ that he has not—I mean, that 
he did not carry out his design ?” 

She coloured slightly as she replied : 

“T believe he has no intention of that kind 
now, yet Jacob Hyams was ceitainly very 
dear to him,” 

~Mr. Mongada entered, and I shortly after 
took my Jeave.* As I walked home, I could 
not help feeling angry with myself for the 
anxiety which I had so awkwardly conccaled 
with respéct to the young Jew, and for the 
growing attachment to’ Miss Moncada, of 
which I was becoming more and more 
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conscious, Prudence seemed’ to suggest, 
indeed, that I should tear myself at once 
from the society of one whom I could not 
deny that I was beginning to love; but a 
feeling that I was able and should be able to 
subdue and bridle my passion, seemed to 
oppose itself to advice which I could not 
but esteem most painful. 

“Happily,” I thought to myself, “she 
dreams not of this; she cannot imagine, and 
she never shall, that the poor Missionary 
student has, aspired to think of loving onc 
so beautiful and so accomplished. Let me 
but get well through my task, let me be the 
humble instrument in God’s hand of weaning 
her from those errors which she already 
seems likely to abandon, and then J can bid 
her farewell for ever, hoping that I shall 
assuredly meet her once again in a region 
where love will be purified from its carthly 


grossness, and a more hallowed and refined 
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affection “will, no longer look forward with 
dread to a parting hour.” 

When I came down to dinner I found my 
uncle engaged in conversation with a clergy- 
man, whom he introduced to me as Mr. 
Mainwaring, the Perpetual Curate of the 
district, As we sat at table, the conyer- 
sation turned chiefly upon the condition of 
the poor in the metropolitan parishes, 

“Te is, indeed,” observed Mr. Main- 
waring, “a frightful contest which we have 
to wage with the ignorance and irreligion of 
an immense mass of human beings brought 
up under the very shadow of our national 
Christianity, yet positive heathens or atheists 
in their ideas and lives. I fear that neither 
our numbers nor our organization are at 
present such as may lead us to entertain 
hopes of victory.” 

“That is an evil, though, which Church 

12 
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extension will in some measure meet,” said 
my uncle. | 

“Not entirely,” replied Mr. Mainwaring. 
“To build a church is one thing, to in- 
duce people to come to it another, Be- 
sides, what can you anticipate from the 
efforts of clergymen, many of whom are 
obliged to toil hard for their daily bread, 
and who draw the least possible provision 
for their support from those altars, by which 
according to the Apostle they ought to 
live? Can you expect a man whose mind 
has been worn out by five or six hours’ 
hard reading with pupils, to go forth fresh 
and vigorous to his work, to study closely 
the manners and feelings of those to whom 
he must address himself, and to accommo- 
date his teaching and his advice success- 
fully to their humbler capacities ?” 


“But some clergymen have means, inde- 
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pendent of their profession,” suggested my 
uncle, 

“There are a few such,” replied Mr. 
Mainwaring, “and to the honour of our 
cloth it may be also said that they are 
active, hard-working men, who devote un- 
sparingly their time, money and talents to 
the great cause. But consider that there are 
also those who find themselves driven to 
callings which, though not abstractedly 
wrong, are incompatible with that charge 
which ought to engross not a part only of a 
man’s time and energies, but his undivided 
attention, Besides, remember that the 
puisuits of a scholar not unfrequently pro- 
duce a species of mental fastidiousness in 
the man whose chief office is to preach to 
the poor, and to make his home almost in 
their humble dwellings.” 

“There is undoubtedly something wrong 
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in some quarter,” said my uncle; “but 
where would you fix the blame?” 

“Tt is difficult to say, as long as all 
parties concur in nothing but in the at- 
tempt to shift the responsibility off their 
own shoulders,” replied the clergyman. 
“We are perpetually told that our Church is 
well paid for educating the people, when we 
know that the great majority of hor working 
clergy are in the habit of receiving wages, 
which a butler in a respectable family would 
reject with disdain. I ran my eye this 
morning over the columns of a Church 
paper, and found at least a dozen advertise- 
ments for curates, cach advertiser offering the 
liberal stipend of eighty pounds a year, And 
thon reflect upon the unfairness of com- 
mitting to one or two men, as is often done, 
the spiritual charge of four, five, or ten 


thousand souls. He must be indeed a 
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clerical Hercules who could grapple with 
such a many-headed Hydra.” 

“The division of parishes is greatly 
required,” said my uncle, 

“Yes, but mark the inconsistency of our 
opponents,” replied Mr. Mainwaring. “ When- 
ever we attempt any step towards the refor~ 
mation of abuses, we are sure to run our 
heads against some interested party or other. 
* Clerical ambition,” cries one; ‘infringe. 
ment of long-established rights,’ shouts 
another. This Church reformer wants to 
abolish pew-rents in district churches, and 
thus take from their already ill-paid incum- 
bents the means of subsistence; that would 
have no more places of worship erected 
until he has plundered the bishops of their 
property, and reduced them to what he calls 
the apostolic simplicity of a horse and gig.” 

“And in the meanwhile,” said I, “we 


are suffering the seeds to ripen which may 
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hereafter produce a harvest of infidelity and 
rebellion. The masses are silent now, by 
and bye, perhaps, they will speak to us in 
a voice of thunder, and make us repent 
when too late that we have neglected to keep 
pace with the exigencies of the times.” 

“ Yet,” said my uncle, “let us be thankful 
that much has been done, and is doing, The 
great mass of churchmen are becoming more 
and more awake to their dutics and respon- 
sibilities, and even those defects in church 
organisation of which our friend speaks, are 
already beginning to feel the influence of a 
pressure from without, All I fear is, that 
if the clergy and their friends do not take 
matters of this kind in hand very soon, 
those who are unfriendly to the Church may, 
and in that case we shall have spoliation 
instead of reform.” 

“God forbid that should ever be the 
case |” said Mr. Mainwaring, fervently. “In 
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spite of her faults, faults which a true friend 
would rather judiciously amend than falsely 
and flatteringly conceal, she is a noble 
Church, a Church that has bravely and 
manfully fulfilled her mission, and will fulfil 
it yet more bravely and manfully if her 
enemies and false friends do not fetter and 
paralyse her energies. I never think of her, 
but I am remimded of some brave old oak 
that has weathered out the storms of count- 
less winters, but which is daily growing 
weaker and weaker as the ivy twines around 
it with its destructive embrace, Remove the 
weed, and let the staunch old tree have 
fair play, and you will still preserve it for 
many years in health and vigour; neglect it, 
and it dies.” 

The next morning a letter was put into 
my hands which the post had just brought. 
I glanced at the direction, but although 
written in a plain and legible hand, the 
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writing was unknown to me. Its contents 


were as follows : 


« Sir, 

“You will be surprised that I did not 
keep my appointment to-day, but there are 
people looking after me that I do not care 
to meet, so pray excuse me. I will manage 
to see you soon somehow; but in the mean- 
time I hope you will not turn poor 
Jack adrift. His mother was a lady who 
lodged with my good woman in_ better 
times, when I could walk about the streets 
without being afraid of anybody, which I 
cannot now, more shame for me. I do not 
know what right I have to ask you to 
take care of this boy; but if a scamp, like 
me, has taken care of him for twelve years 
for the love of one that’s gone, I think a 
good Christian like you will help him for the 
love of God. Pray excuse my saying this 
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Sir, but I hope to show you some day that 
Tam not so bad as I may scem to some 
people. 

Your humble servant, 


“Joun Martin.” 


There was a strange mixture of bluntness 
and real feeling in this epistle which rather 
pleased me. At all events it seemed as if 
the man’s story were not altogether a made 
up tale, and I determined to compare what 
he had written to me, with the boy’s own 
account of himself. In a few days, Jack, 
as we called him, had entirely recovered 
from his illness, and I took fn early oppor~ 
tunity of talking to him on tho subject of his 
past history. He had become now so used 
to my society, that he exhibited neither 
reserve nor timidity in conversing with me, 
and therefore proceeded at once to give mo 


the following account of himself. 
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“The first thing that I remember was 
living with Mrs. Martin in a garret near 
St. Giles’, She was very kind to me, and I 
used to call her aunt, though she always said 
she was no kin to me. She told me that 
my poor mother was dead, but that perhaps 
my father might come some day, and take 
me home in a fine carriage to a large house, 
where I should have fine clothes and a great 
many servants to wait on me. I was always 
looking out for him, but he never came, 
though I used to think of him and poor 
mother who was gone to the good place 
whenever I was by myself, That was often 
enough, for Mis. Martin was frequently out, 
and J seldom saw Mr. Martin. There was one 
friend I had—the old black cat that used to 
sit before the fire and purr whenever I talked 
to him, which I did very often, because you 
know, Sir, I had nobody else to talk to. 

“Qne day poor aunt was took very ill, 
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and could not get out of her bed. The 
doctor came to see her, but he wasn’t so 
kind as the doctor that was here with me, 
and he told her in a cross voice that her 
illness was all her own fault, because she 
would go out washing when she wasn’t 
fit for it, Aunt began to cry when he was 
gone, and then the clergyman came, and 
she told me she should die and go to where 
my poor mother was. I often thought I 
should like to ask her to get mother to 
come back, and take care of me but I 
didn’t, because I supposed it might be wrong 
to say so, Then she got worse, and one 
day she did not speak to me,’ and her hand 
was so cold. And I trembled, I don’t know 
why, and began crying. The neighbours 
heard me, and came up, and they told me 
she was dead, and then I cried still more. 
After three or four days a man in black 
came and nailed her up in a long box, and 
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gave black cloaks to me and Mr. Martin. 
We followed her to the old church-yard, 
where there was a hole dug, and they let 
the box down into it, Then Mr, Martin 
and me cried again very much, and we 
went back, and he took hold of my hand, 
and said: ‘Well, Jack, my boy, never 
mind; Vil take care of you for the sake of 
her that’s gone” And he did take care of 
me, Sir, but he never would let me go out 
with him, because he said it wasn’t fit, 
though he was very kind. So [ used to 
sit at home, and think of my father, and 
every coach that came down the street, [ 
fancicd it was he, and used to run to the 
window to seo if it would stop at our door. 

“« At last My. Martin didn’t come for a 
week, and the women down stairs said he 
was in trouble, sd she turned me out, and 
I came up here and slept near the brick 


kilns, and the people passing by gave me 
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ha’-pence, and sometimes I got a horse to 
hold ; but I was often very hungry, and 
once I had nothing to eat at all the whole 
day. The boys often wanted me to beg, 
and do other bad things, but I thought of 
my mother, and how it would grieve her if 
I was wicked; and I was afraid too, that 
my father would be ashamed of me when 
he came back, and so I didn’t do like 
them. But I said I would go and slide 
with them if they liked; so I went, and it 
was then that you pulled me out of the 
water.” 

The boy’s simple narrative increased my 
interest in him, and somewhat allayed the 
suspicions which I had formed in respect 
to the mendicant. My uncle shared warmly 
all my favourable feclings towards our 
new protégé, but he never alluded in the 
slightest degree to the words which he had 
formerly let fall, and which, owing to his 
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habitual absence of mind, he was scarcely 
aware had been noticed, I felt that it was 
not for me to solicit a confidence which he 
did not spontaneously offer, and though 
I sometimes grew curious, and desirous of 
unravelling his secret, yet upon the whole 
I thought it better to eave the chance of 
its discovery to time and fortuitous circum- 


stances. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was now time for me to leave Wol- 
yerton House, which I did with some regret, 
for my uncle’s kindness had much en- 
deared him to me. Jack, too, looked very 
mournful at my departure, though I pro. 
mised to see him as often as I could, and 
assured him that he would be well taken 
cate of. 7 

There was another house where I had 
been a constant visitor of late, that I looked 
at as long as it was visible from the cab- 
window, and for whose inmates I breathed 
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an internal prayer when I could see it no 
more. My reflections were rather of a 
melancholy character, and I speedily sank 
into a reverie, which lasted till the vehicle 
stopped at the gate of the Missionary 
College of ——., 

I was rather disappointed with its ap- 
pearance. Mr. Templeton loved to enlarge 
upon the Gothic piles and cloistered quad- 
rangles of Oxford, and his eye brightened 
up with enthusiasm when he spoke of the 
‘commanding aspect of his Alma Mater. I 
now saw before me a long meaningless 
range of building, which might haye served 
equally well for "a curringe-bazaar or a 
cotton-warehouse, In front of the mono- 
tonous lines of square windows was a species 
_of lawn enclosed on the three sides by brick 
walls, defended by fragments of broken 
glass-bottles. 

-When I entered, I found a number of 
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students amusing themselves at cricket. They 
were fresh, healthy-looking young men with 
strongly-marked English countenances, on 
which hard study seemed to have left no 
traces ; while, judging from the shouts of 
laughter which accompanied their game, they 
appeared to think that a little wholesome 
merriment was not inconsistent with the 
nature of their destined calling. As I 
stood regarding them, I could not help 
thinking of the vicissitudes which a few 
years would introduce among that joyous 
group. Some of them would perhaps have 
laid their bones in a foreign soil, while 
others would havo abanaed broken in health 
and worn out by Missionary labours to the 
native land which they had quitted in the 
flower of their youth, and buoyant with, . 
the" qnticipation of a successful and useful 
career, 
There is no position more disagreeable 
KQ 
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than that in which a person is placed who 
comes suddenly into a group of strangers. 
My entrance soon directed towards me the 
looks of the whole assemblage, and for a 
few minutes I stood awkward and irresolute, 
not knowing which way to tur. At 
length a slender young man, very pale, and 
wearing spectacles, detached himself from 
the others and came up to me, 

“T presume,” he said, “ you are the new 
brother ?” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ my name is Single. 
ton.” . 

“ And mine,” said my new acquaintance, 
“ig Matthews. Brother Singleton, I am 
glad to see you. This,” he continued, turn- 
ing towards the group, “is Mr. Packman, 
this, Mr. Slingsby, and that, Mr. Bridgman. 
The others you will get acquainted with 
by and bye.” 

Brothers Packman, Slingsby, and Bridgman 
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having gone through the usual formula of 
stiff bows remained silent for some minutes. 
They then discussed the state of the weather, 
which seems to form the ordinary prelude 
to all English conversations, and having 
speedily exhausted this interesting topic we 
all remained regarding each other for a short 
time. Mr. Packman then began a story 
about Rowland Hill, at which he laughed 
excessively, and all except Mr. Matthews 
moulded their features into a smile. The 
latter gentleman, however, looked very grave 
and observed that such levity was most un- 
becoming. 

“Brother Packman,” said he, turning to 
me, “has one fault, Mr. Singleton, which I 
am grieved to notice thus publicly, he is ‘too 
much given to be funny.” 

“Well,” said Packman, “and is it wicked 
to be funny ?” 
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“Ah!” said Matthews, with a deep sigh. 
The crackling of thorns under a pot.” 

“Come now, Matthews,” cried Bridgman, 
“you know who has said ‘that a merry 
heart maketh a cheerful countenance,’ Some 
of our friends, Mr. Singleton,” he continued, 
“appear to imagine that a religious man is 
bound to appear always gloomy. I trust I 
am as ayeise as any one can be to unseason- 
able or outrageous mirth, but to be cheerful 
is certainly not contrary to any precepts of 
the Gospel with which I am acquainted.” 

Mr. Matthews showed his dissent from 
this last opinion by a deep sigh, and was 
about to speak when a young student came 
towards us from the college, and soon drew a 
little crowd around him. * 

“Well, Merton,” cried severdl voices at 
once, “ what is the matter? ‘What did the 


Principal want with you ?” 
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“There is nothing particular,’ was the 
reply, “only Mrs. Goodwin came to him, 
complaining that her conscience has been 
much pained by the sight of missionary 
students playing at cricket, and she has begged 
the Principal to put a stop to such recreations 
for the future.” 

“Ah! said Matthews, groaning, “I 
always said such 9 profane amusement would 
give offence.” ; 

“But the Principal?” cried two or three, 
while a chorus of voices uttored in an under 
tone: “Stop our cricket—what a shame |” 

“The Principal,” continued Merton, “re- 
marked in reply, that missionary students had 
bodies as well as souls, and that one must be 
attended to as much as the other.” 

“Three cheers for the Principal,” ejaculated 
Packman, 

“Brother Packman, you are incorrigible,” 
, groaned Mr, Matthews, 
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“The "Principal has also begged me to 
request the new student to come to his 
room,” continued Merton; “and so if you 
please, Mr, Singleton, { will be your guide.” 

‘As we walked side by side towards the 
college, I regarded my companion with some 
degree of curiosity, for which he was mainly 
indebted to the superiority which he seemed 
to exercise over the rest. He was a tall, 
athletic looking youth with strongly marked 
features that might have been called hand- 
some, but for a certain air of austerity which 
appeared to pervade them, Short curling 
locks of coal-black hair clustered round an 
ample forehead, the prominence and height 
of which betokened intellect and ability, while 
the keen dark eyes sparkled with vivacity and 
intelligence. 

We found the Principal in his study, 
busily engaged at a small writing-table in 
reading or revising several sheets of manu- 
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soript? which lay scattered before him. 
Among these I thought I detected my own 
answers to the examiners, but I had little 
time for investigation, as the Principal hastily 
collecting his papers thrust them into a 
drawer in the table, and then turning himself 
in his chair fixed his eyes steadfastly on me. 

He was a man of middle age, with a spare, 
delicate form, and pale countenance. His 
high intellectual forehead, and thinly scattered. 
hairs gave to his general features a venerable 
and imposing aspect, rendered more striking 
by the keen penetrating glances which issued. 
from his large grey eye, and seemed to dis- 
cover in a moment the character of the person 
before him, His manner of speaking was 
distinct, melodious and slow, as that of one 
who weighed well the meaning of what he 
was going to utter before he committed him- 
self to it I could not help being reminded 
as I gazed upon him, of an old picture of 
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Francis Xavier, which Mr. Templeton had 
once shown me, and which was supposed 
to be an excellent likeness of that celebrated 
Missionary. 

After some preliminary conversation, he 
asked me how I liked my new companions. 
There was nothing unnatural in the question 
itself and, perhaps, had it been put by 
another person, and at another time, I should 
hardly have thought twice about the answer, 
But when I looked up and caught the calm 
yet wary glances of that cold sagacious eye, 
which appeared to be on the watch lest even 
the minutest indication of character should 
escape them, I felt somewhat flurried, and 
could only stammer out that: “I had not 
yet had sufficient time to form any judgment 
respecting them.” 

“And yet,” he replied, smiling blandly, 
“there are characters, Mr. Singleton, whom 


we may read at a glance.” 
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T felt quite certain he was trying to read 
‘mine, and coloured slightly, although I said 
nothing. 

“You must learn this art,” he continued, 
“it is most useful to a Missionary. And in 
the meantime, let me remind you that while 
chere, obedience will be one of your chief 
duties. You must show that you can obey 
"before you are fitted to direct. I am also 
anxious that from time to time you should 
submit to me your own feelings and im- 
pressions with regard to what goes on 
around you. There is much good may 
result from this both to yourself and others.” 

“Mr, ——,” I replied, steadfastly eyeing 
him, “I am ready always to give a full 
account of myself, but I must decline at any 
time speaking of what may concern my com- 
panions,” 

The Principal seemed slightly disconcerted, 
but recovering himself, he said briefly ; 
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“T should hope, Mr. Singleton, my posi- 
tion and character will exonerate me from 
wishing or implying that private confidence 
should be broken. Still it is right that you 
should be aware that in an establishment 
of this kind, one student is or ought to be 
a check upon another, and it is still more 
fitting that one on whom so much responsi- 
bility rests should be intimately acquainted 
with the character, deportment, and feelings 
of those under his charge. But enough of 
this at present. You will soon, I trust, 
understand better what I mean; and now 
Mr. Merton will show you your apartment.” 

He bowed rather stiffly, in return to my 
salutation, and there seemed a little pique in 
his tone and manner. As we passed along 
the corridor, Merton asked me to step into 
his roorh for a few minutes, and we were 
soon engaged in a comfortable téte-2-téte 


conyersation, Aftcr a few preliminaries, my 
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companion asked mo what I thought of the 
Principal. 

“He seems rather stiff and formal,” I 
replied ; “besides, I do not quite like the 
idea of acting as a spy upon the sayings 
and doings of others.” 

“You must make allowances,” replied 
Merton, “for him and for all of us. We 
are brothers in name, but even among 
brothers in blood there are little differences, 
which the best regulated family discipline 
cannot always extinguish. In short, you 
will find that a Missionary College is not 
ascene of perfection, 1 trust, however, you 
have too much good senso to be scandalized 
at the discovery that human nature is liable 
to imperfections here as well as elsewhere.” 

“True,” said I, “ but I know that even in 
families much dissension is occasioned by 
favouritism and tale-bearing.” 


“Well,” said my new friend, “I agree 
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with you in that, and I could wish that 
some of our brethren thought like me, 
Our good Principal loves authority, and 
wants, perhaps, more information about 
what gocs on amongst us than many care to 
afford him. In a society like ours, there are 
of course some who have observed this, and 
act upon it more than many of us ‘Tike. 
The Principal has been for some time en- 
gaged as a Missionary in India, where 1 
should imagine discrimination of character 
to be a quality constantly called into action. 
He has thus become a sharp, quick observer, 
and likes to try his power on every one who 
comes across him. If I add to this that 
he has not a grain of imaginative enthu- 
siasm, I think I have perfectly descried him 
to you.” i 
* “T fear,” said I, “that I have given him 
some offence.” 


“You need not tremble for the conse- 
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quences, if you have. Like most men of 
his character, he would speak more gently 
and give more little marks of favour to a 
person whom he could rule and manage, than 
to one who promises to'be somewhat un- 
tractable. Yet I am not sure whether he 
does not respect you the more in seoret for 
a little show of spirit, and though perhaps 
he may be a trifle less cordial for a day or 
so, yet you will find that he does not allow 
private feelings to influence his scnse of 
justice. One thing, indeed, he will not 
easily pardon, and that is the slightest in- 
fringement of the College regulations, or 
even the least manifestation of indifference 
to them. And this reminds me that to- 
night is our weekly prayer-mecting, and 
as the bells will soon call us together, 
I had better show you your room at 
once.” 

I had scarcely finished arranging my 
things, when Merton tapped at my room 
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door, and offered to conduct me at once to 
the library, where the students were now 
assembling. It was a spacious apartment, 
lined with book-shelves, on which were 
arranged a large and valuable assortment of 
theological works, Over the fire-place I 
discerned a portrait of Swartz, in his long 
black Lutheran gown, while in the back- 
ground were depicted the palm-trees and 
low hills of the region in which he laboured, 
I gazed with admiration on those mild and 
venerable features, while I thought of the 
laborious activity and steadfast integrity 
which had drawn from Hyder Ali that 
yemarkable encomium, expressed in an official ’ 
note that he addressed to the Indian Govern- 
ment: “Send me Swartz, the Missionary, 
to arrange our treaty, for he is the 
only European I know who speaks the 
truth.” 

In the centre of the apartment was a 
large round table, covered with grecn baize, 
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at the farther side of which one of the 
students seated himself, and then after a 
few minutes ‘silent reflection all rose, and 
the Missionary Hymn of Bishop Heber was 
given out by the leader of the ovening’s 
devotion. That beautiful composition is too 
well known and appreciated to need either 
quotation or praise from me ; but I never 
felt so strongly the effect of its spirit-stirring 
strains, as when I heard them pealing forth 
from the lips of those who had consecrated 
their energies to the work of carrying out 
the object which the poctry so strikingly 
embodied. Stealing « glance at those 
around me, I perceived even tho dullest 
countenance lighted up with cnthusinsm, as 
with kindling eyes they uttored the last 


stanza. 


“Watt, waft, ye winds, his story, 
And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till like the sea of glory 
It spreads from pole to pole! 
vol. L L 
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Till o’er our ransom‘d nature, 
The Lamb for sinners slain, 

Redeemer, King, Creator, , 
Ia bliss retuins to reign !”” 


All the little peculiarities which I had noticed 
vanished at once from my mind, and I 
beheld around me only a band of brothers 
knit together by mutual love, and engaged 
in carrying out the noblest object for which 
man can either live or die. 

The singing ceased, and the presiding 
student read a short sermon or essay upon 
a doctrinal subject, displaying great powers 
of reasoning, and a pleasing variety of 
illustration, When it was finished, hé called 
upon Brother Matthews “to engage in 
prayer,” and we all knelt down. 

Tt is not my purpose in a work of this 
nature to censure or to criticise the practice 
of extemporancous prayer. Feeling as I 
do, that our admirable collects furnish the 
most copious supply of expressions wherein 
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to clothe the varied phases of Christian 
thought, and that they teach us better, 
perhaps, than any other manual how to 
approach the Eternal Throne with fervour 
purified and refined from coarse though well- 
meaning irreverence, I should most certainly 
prefer their use on every public occasion. 
Still, when Mr. Matthews poured forth the 
feelings and sensations of an honest mind, 
aspiring to praise and glorify its Creator, 
I could make Allowance for a faulty phrase, 
or for an expression bordering on vulgar 
familiarity. But when in the course of 
his prayer, he proceeded to draw an ex- 
aggerated portrait of Brother Packman, to 
deplore his proneness to levity, and to ask 
forgivencss “for a member of this society, 
who had -grievously sinned by unseasonablo 
mirth,” I felt that what was serious and 
well-intentioned, had degenerated into a 
species of religious caricature, and rose from 
my knees, lamenting and disappointed to 
LQ 
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find that even in religion’s innermost sanc- 
tuary, there remaincd so much of the bitter 
and ill-natured spirit of the outer world. 

When the prayer was concluded, the 
assembly dispersed ; and I was making my 
way to my own room, rather dissatisfied with 
what I had lately heard, as Merton overtook 
me, and asked if he might sit for a few 
minutes by my fire. 

“You seem vexed, Singleton,” he re- 
marked, as he closed the door; “and I can 
well imagine the cause. Yet have you never 
learned that even the old philosophy could 
teach its votaries not only to bear, but what 
is more difficult still, to forbear ?” 

“T acknowledge,” said I, “that I feel 
somewhat put out by observing that, even 
within these walls, ill-nature can assume the 
cloak of religious zeal.” : 

“Yet is that wise or even fair?” he said, 
“The true Christian, as well os the true 
philosopher, must take men as he finds them; 
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and not-be displeased if he discover a few 
jewels among a heap of questionable quali- 
ties, and almost obscured by them.” 

“Would you have me, then, blind to my 
neighbour’s defects entirely?” inquired I, 
somewhat pettishly. 

“Tn one sense, yes,” he replied mildly, 
“or at least indulgent. At all events, I 
would warn you against unconsciously copy- 
ing the evil you deplore.” 

“Explain your meaning more fully.” 

“Why what is it you are displeased at ? 
Is it not that a friend of ours has taken too 
uncharitable a view of the character of ano- 
ther, and that in dwelling upon some fancied 
defect which has forced itself upon his obser~ 
vation, he has presumed to address himself 
to One who pierces the secrets of all hearts 
as though he individually had no frailties to 
grieve over, and no follies to deplore ?” 

“I~ believe, indeed, that you have ex- 
pressed my feeling exactly,” said I, “but 
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still I cannot see how this bears upon the 
question.” 

“In this way,” he answered. “ His 
pharasaical self-complacency has irritated you 
as much as the levity of the other grates 
upon his feelings, and both of you yielding 
to these antipathies, pass over those qualities 
in their object which might redeem the 

. defect. Matthews, while contemplating Pack- 
man, forgets his diligence in study and piety, 
and sees in him only a light trifler, while 
you pass over the ether’s fervour and zeal, 
and consider only his want of charity,” 

“Do you mean to say then that Matthews 
is right?” I asked. 

“No; but I say that you and I are not 
his judges, and that while we have so much 
in ourselves: to cure and to amend, wo ought 
not to waste our time in observing too closely 
the conduct of others. Mutual forbearance, 
in fact, should be the law of those who seek 
to exemplify in their conduct tho dictates of 
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true philosophy and the maxims of sound 
Christianity. But I fear I am transgressing 
my ownrule. You will forgive me, Single- 
ton?” And he held out his hand. 

“Most assuredly,” I answered; “and 
thank you cordially for your excellent ad- 
vice.” 

From that evening we were intimate 
friends, and almost exclusive companions. 

Merton had been born and bred in the 
country, and possessed all the tastes and capa~ 
bilities of a rustic for athletic exercises and 
pastimes demanding physical strength. His 
favourite, almost his only, amusement was 
rowing on a small river in the neighbour. 
hood, and I believe he would have been very 
glad if the statutes of the College had 
allowed of horsemanship. With the majority 
of the students, he possessed little in com-. 
mon, for they had been mostly inhabitants of 
towns, and neither understood nor relished 
the pursuits of rural life. Like most habi- 
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tual dwellers in cities belonging to the middle 
classes, their piety was liable, at times, to 
become morbid, or even fanatical. There 
was something narrow-minded in their views, 
and a want of that refinement which dwells 
yather in the soul than in the dress or 
external manners. It is a certain purity of 
sentiment which shrinks from anything mean 
or essentially vulgar, though it neither affects 
polished phrases, nor is grieved by the dis- 
covery that its coat is not of the newest 
mode, It might be called the uniform of the 
tiue gentleman, for it marks at once the 
class to which he belongs, however obscured 
he may be by poverty, and however we may 
confound him, at first sight, with the ordinary 
crowd. , 

In everything he did or said, Merton 
- showed this innate good-breeding which the 
dancing-master cannot teach, and which, in 
fact, proceeds only from a profound compre- 
hension and practical realization of that 
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golden rule; “Do unto others as you would 
have them do to you.” If a student re- 
quired a little assistance, Merton was always 
at hand to give it. He seemed to know 
everything,” was rarely at a, loss, and yet 
never put forward his knowledge ostenta- 
tiously. It was only by a chance conversa- 
tion, which he held in my presence with a 
Missionary recently returned from China, that 
I discovered his acquaintance with the lan- 
guage and literature of the Celestial Empire. 
In class, he never tried to press before ano- 
ther, and carefully avoided all unnecessary 
display. : 
Time rolled on, but brought with it little 
to remember and less to record, I visited 
my uncle from time to time, and was pleased 
to hear good reports of the progress of my 
little protégé Jack, He had been much 
noticed by Mr. Mainwaring, and was pre- 
pared by him for the ensuing confirmation, 
My uncle soon gave up his school, and 
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finding his time hang heavily upon his 
hands, devoted his entire attention to Jack’s 
education. 

Thad called upon Mr. Mongada, and was 
somewhat chagrined to hear from the servant 
that he and his daughter had left town, and 
were going to remain six months at Brighton. 
However, I determined to apply myself man- 
fully to my work, and endeavour to forget 
one whose image seemed constantly to recur 
tome, If I read of Queen Dido, or mused 
over Horace’s description of Lalage, my mind 
would wander to Rachel Moncada, and con- 
neot her in some way with the subject of my 
studies, Earnestly, too, did I pray that her 
mind might be enlightened, and her reason 
convinced by tho inspired volume which I 
had left in her hands, 

There is something so pure and hallow- 
ing in the love which is tempered and 
moderated by religion, that I cannot but 
feel astonished it should so seldom have 
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been described by those who have sought to 
depict that passion in its various stages. It 
is still more surprising that any one pre- 
tending to zational piety should shrink from 
avowing his subjection im past days to emo- 
tions that: are perhaps among the most 
unselfish we ever experience. Who can 
read Milton’s beautiful description of the love 
of Adam while yet in a state of innocence, 
for the God-selected partner of his felicity, 
without feeling that there is a moral eleva- 
tion in virtuous affections which ennobles 
and dignifies the being in whom it dwells, 
And how sweet is the thought that Christian 
love is not bounded in its passionate yearn- 
ings by the narrow limits of this short and 
troubled life, but that its vista extends beyond 
the grave, and loses itself in the dim shadows 
of an immeasurable eternity | 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Onz evening, when Merton and I returned 
from our usual evening walk, I found Mr, 
Ranson, my uncle’s old assistant, waiting for 
me in my room. 

ASI had rather a partiality for the little 
man, I shook him warmly by the hand, and 
invited him to take a seat, He looked 
about with a satisfied air, and complimented 
me on my comfortable quarters. I asked 
him in return whether he had found another 
situation, and what he had been doing since 
he left my uncle? 


“ Allow me to observe,” he said, in his 
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usual ceremonious way, “allow me to 
observe, Mr. Singleton, that I have been 
doing nothing.” 

“Tam sorry for it,” I replied. 

“ Pardon me,” he returned, “ Mr. Single- 
ton, if I cannot reciprocate your sorrow. I 
have, if I may be allowed the expression, 
become a gentleman.” 

“ Become a gentleman?” I repeated. 

* Yes, Sir,” said Mr. Ranson, “ I trust 
there is no impropriety in the term, Sir. I 
have every right to the title, for I have at 
present no professional engagements. I am 
luxuriating, Sir, upon a little proporty lately 
bequeathed to me, and have now I trust 
abandoned dictionaries and spelling-books for 
ever.” 

T hastened to congratulate Mr. Ranson on 
his good-fortune, and *usked him how he 
intended to occupy his leisure for the 
future ? 
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“ Why, Mr. Singleton,” he replied, “I 
believe I may confide to you and to this 
gentleman, who, I presume, is a friend of 
yours, and therefore worthy of trust like- 
wise, that I havea lately discovered there 
is much poetry in my nature which has 
hitherto Jain dormant, and which, Sir,” he 
added, striking his forehead vehemently, 
“must and shall come out,” 

“ Indeed,” said I. 

“ Yes, Sir,” he continued, “I know it is 
there, I feel persuaded of that,” 

“ Then bring it out,” said I. 

“ Yes, Mr. Singleton,” he replied, with 
a desperate simplicity, which showed how 
much he was in earnest, “but it won’t 
come, I have tried every means, as you 
shall hear. When I became convinced of 
the poetical yearnings’in my mind, I sought, 
as was natural, the influence of rural scenery. 
I took lodgings, Sir, at Kentish Town ; and 
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my married sister, who is a vastly clever 
woman, and keeps an album, told me I must 
then infallibly succeed.” 

“ And what effect had your residence upon 
your verses?” inquired Merton, with an as- 
sumption of gravity which was very tempt- 
ing to my risible faculties. : 

“ Very little, I must confess,” said Mr, 
Ranson. “ My first idea was to write some- 
thing about nature, like Darwin’s ‘Garden,’ 
or Pope’s ‘ Pastorals.’ I spent hours in ram- 
bling about the most rural parts of Hampstead 
Heath and Highgate Hill, but not an image 
suggested itself, I had read somewhere that 
a poet ought to contemplate nature. I am 
sure I contemplated it cnough, for I stared 
intensely at every furze-bush and every quick- 
set hedge that came in my way, till 1 almost 
knew every leaf by heart; but nothing came 
of it, They would not be anything but 
furze-bushes and hedges, and so I gave it 


” 


up. 
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“ You should have tried some other sub- 
ject,” said I. : 

“ So I did,” he replied. “I happened to 
stumble upon a volume of Crabbe, and ad- 
mired it yery much. In my cogitations I 
remarked to myself:—here is a simple 
subject; what can be more simple? A 
parish workhouse and paupers—what can 
be more easy ? ‘And so I determined to get 
admission into the workhouse and study 
character.” 

“And you went to the workhouse?” 
observed Merton, | ” ; 

“T did,” said Mr. Ranson. “TI spent a 
whole day there, and I am afraid bored every- 
body to death, by my inquisitiveness. .I filled 
my note-book with the private biographies 
of the paupers. Unfortunately they every 
one resembled the other so much, and were 
in general so ‘stale, flat, and unprofitable,’ 
that I could not for the life of me extract 
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quything striking out of them. All the men 
had been’ honest wpright hardworking indi- 
viduals, bué singularly unfortunate. All the 
women were the victims of bad husbands, and 
ungrateful children. I found that they had 
been doing nothing but eating, drinking, and 
sleeping all their lives, and in short I could 
not discover one original pauper among the 
whole set. I sat for about an hour turning 
over in my mind what they had told me, 
biting my pen, and looking at my paper, but 
I could get no farther than : 


“One Richard Jones that blacked his master’s shoes.”’ 


“ And what do you intend to turn your 
attention to now?” I inquired, 

“Well,” said Mr. Ranson, “I have come 
to the conclusion that these humble every- 
day scenes require great powers in order to 
invest them with anything like interest. 

* For poets of humble capacities it is necessary 
that the subject should meet the author a8 
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it were’half way, and bring with it a certain 
amount of the romantic and picturesque. 
Eastern scenery >and manners are very 
striking, and so I mean to select an Eastern 
subject.” 

“But you have never been in the Hast,” 
said I. 

“No, I admit that; but then permit me. 
to observe that there are constantly being 
exhibited panoramas of Constantinople, Syria, 
and all these places. 1 shall study the 
country and people from them ; and there is 
this advantage in my plan, that as they always 
select the best scenes, one has them all pat 
and ready to one’s hand; whereas you know 
if I went there myself, I might just happen 
to overlook them, and fall into raptures 
with some insignificant place that’ nobody 
would care about.” 

“There is something in that,” said 
Merton. 

“ Yes,” said Mr, Ranson, complacently, “I 
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flatter myself that my idea is strictly original. 
And then, you know, I am collecting a 
yocabulary of those nice Eastern words that 
hitch into rhyme so prettily such as Peri, 
Bulbul, Gul, and so on.” 

“ Well,” said I, “Mr. Ranson, I heartily 
wish you success in your poetical under- 
taking, and I’ trust that this time the muse 
will not be niggardly in her inspirations.” 

“Thank you,” he replied, “But I sce 
that it is getting late, and I must not detain 
you from your studies. By the way, I met 
Mr. Mongada yesterday, and I think they 
are expecting a visit’ from you, Good 
evening. I hope when we meet again { shall 
have something to show you.” 

“Fam afraid,” said I to Merton, asthe 
door closed upon ,Mr. Ranson, “ that our 
friend has very little of the vis poetica in his 
composition. It ig almost a pity’ that he 
persists in a pursuit for which he is so little 
fitted,” ‘ 


, 
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“He might select a worse one,” said 
Merton. ‘“ Why should we quarrel with a 
harmless hallucination that makes at least 
one person happy? Do you remember the 
passage which we were reading yesterday in 
‘Horace,’ about the man who daily deluded 
himself into the idea that he was sitting in 
the theatre, and listening to the verses of the 
Athenian tragedians? The poet tells us, 
that when his friends had cured his mono- 
mania, he did not thank them for their pains. 
There are worse occupations in this world, 
than writing bad poetry.” 

“ And better,” said I. 

“True,” he replied; “but as the world is 
constituted at present, we must be thankful 
sometimes if men can be kept merely from 
doing wrong.” 

The next day, after our usual lectures were 
finished, I strolled into the workshop, where 
the students sometimes amused themselves 


with carpentering. I was busily engaged in 
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making a stool for my desk, when Matthews 
entered, and asked me “how I could waste 
my time in that way.” 

“Why, what would you have me do?” 
T inquired. 

“Ah! Brother Singleton,” he said, “you 
might be employed in meditation, or in 
reading good books. I am affraid you do 
not estimate rightly the value of these 
precious hours, during which we obtain a 
respite from carnal studies.” 

“And I fear, Matthews,” I replied, “ that 
you slight those studies which are training 
and preparing us for the work in which we 
shall have soon to engage.” 

“TI do not mean to condemn them, for 
they have been prescribed by our superiors,” 
said Mathews, “but for mysolf Iam a man 
of one book.” 

“T have no wish to censure your ad- 
herence to that,” I returned; “ but surely you 
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will allow that the writings of men, held in 
reverence by all ages for their genuine feeling. 
and truthfulness, have a beneficial effect upon 
the mind,” : 

“But I do not allow it, my brother,” 
said Matthews, energetically; “and I am 
afraid that if I had my own way, I should 
put all your favourites into the fire.” 

“Why,” said I, smiling, “you are as bad 
as Pope Gregory the Great, who is said 
to have seriously entertained the idea of 
anticipating your intended good offices to 
Horace and Virgil.” 

“And I yespect him for it,” said 
Matthews, enthusiastically, “I dare say 
I am very bigoted; but I cannot sce what 
advantages result to the minds of Christian 
youth from poems so licentious and abomina- 
ble, that no author would, now-a-days, dare 
to publish them in the vernacular tongue,” 

“But let mo remind you that they also 
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contain moral sentiments, worthy of our 
warmest admiration.” 

“True, the sentiments of pagans and 
infidels,” said Matthews, “ sentiments, which 
although surprising, and perhaps commend- 
able, as coming from men whom the light 
of truth had never visited, are of little use 
to us who are permitted to bask freely in its 
beams.” 

“You would then confine every one to 
religious books alone,” said [. 

“JT would have them be consistent,” he 
replied, “and ground their philosophy upon 
their religion, and not merely drag in the 
Gospel occasionally, and with a patronising air, 
to support their philosophy. That seems to 
be the great fault of the patrons of literature 
in this and every other age. But I sce you 
consider me a barbarian, Brother Singleton, 
and, therefore, [ shall leave you to your 
hammering and sawing, while I go and read 


the Proverbs,” 
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- “You had better read the book of 
Ecclesiastes,” said I, “and meditate over 
the passage which tells us that ‘there is a 
time for everything,’ ” 

There was little intercourse between 
myself and that small knot of students who 
looked up to Matthews as a pattern and 
guide. While I respected their zeal, and 
believed their devotion to be sincere, I 
was dissatisfied with the coarseness of 
their ideas, and a certain vulgarity of 
deportment which they affected. I observed 
too that they studied with negligence, 
and with evident disrclish; while they 
seemed to include in their contemptuous 
estimate of profane literature, even those 
writers upon theological subjects who were 
in the slightest degree elaborate and refined. 


They appeared, in fact, to have taken for 


their motto the ridiculous fallacy that 
“ignorance is the mother of devotion,” 
and to act upon it with the most perti- 
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nacious obstinacy. Yet, most of these 
youths displayed, in their after career, much 
more energy and activity-than many of 
their contemporaries, who had entered with 
greater zest into their studies. 

There was, indeed, a rough earnestness 
about their character which led them" 
directly to the point, while others were 
beating about the bush ; and the indomitable 
perseverance which they always exhibited 
when they really had an object which thoy 

"eared for in view, frequently excited my 
admiration, and drew me towards them. 
But I found an alliance was impossible, 
They would not be satisfied unless I adopted, 
not merely their pious and devotional habits 
and practices, but their little weaknesses 
and sectarian foibles, which I could endure 
willingly in others, but which I could not 


without hypocrisy practise myself. While 


they talked loudly about the right of private 
judgment, they suffered no one to entertain, 


: 
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even upon the “ merest trifles, an opinion 
contrary to their own; and while they 
professedly rejected all traditions, they 
zealously upheld the notions of some 
favourite preacher as the orthodox standard 
of interpretation. 

There was another class of students with 
whom I might have sympathized more, 
had I not considered them rather too frigid 
and formal in their ideas. They were 
decorous and exemplary, it is true; they 
read hard and came well out of their 
examinations; but their religion seemed 
more the effect of professional than of 
individual feeling. The lcast enthusiasm 
alarmed and distressed them; fanaticism 
was their béte noir, and they always looked 
as if they had made with themselves an 
inward compact to die rather than betray 
the slightest emotion. 

I often wished that I could have found 
the excellences of these two classes blended 
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together by a third party; but as this was 
not the case, and I had not felt inclined 
to connect myself with either, I was soon 
lightly esteemed by both. If Matthews 
invited a few friends to join him in a 
ramble or an excursion, 1 always found 
myself excluded. 1f Packman assembled 
a party in his room, and convulsed them 
with witty anecdotes about Rowland Hill 
and other facetious worthies, I scldom shared 
in their mirth. Merton, indeed, was always 
ready to give me his company; but as he 
was reading for ordination, he had but little 
time. It was, therefore, with considerable 
satisfaction that I had heard from Mr. 
Ranson of Mr. Mongada’s retwn to town, 
and I resolved to pay him a visit on the 
following day. 

In the course of my walk, I suw standing 
at the corner of a street, a man dressed 
in a parti-coloured costume of black and 
yellow, holding in his hand a board, on 
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which were depicted iudely enough several 
scenes illustrative of a convict’s life in the 
penal colonies. His odd appearance arrested 
my steps for a moment, and attracted my 
attention. There was something in his 
features which seemed familiar to me; but 
it appeared so unlikely I could ever have 
seen him before, that I at once walked 
on. I had hardly proceeded a few yards 
before I heard footsteps behind me, and 
on turning perceived the object of my 
curiosity. The man looked at me in a 
knowing way, and thrusting a small paper 
into my hand, made a low bow and said, 
“Thank ye, Sir,” as he turned once more 
to address a small crowd of workmen and 
butcher-boys, who had been following at 
his heels, 

I judged it best to get out of sight before 
I examined the paper that had been thus 
delivered to me, It‘appeared to be one of 
the ordinary sort of catch-penny productions 
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commonly hawked about the strects of 
London, and professed to give an account 
of the writer’s life and adventures as a 
convict in New South Wales. As I was 
turning over the leaves, a card dropped from 
between them, on which was rudely scrawled : 
“8 Orocket’s Lane, St. Giles’s, Please come 
at 2 o'clock in the day.” Such an invitation 
excited my curiosity, and I returned to the 
place where T had first seen the man who had 
given the paper into my hand, but he was no 
longer there. I carefully put up tho address, 
and determined to repair to the place speci- 
fied. At first some suspicions crossed my 
mind as to the intentions of the writer; 
but I reflected that if he meant me any 
ill, it was not likely that he should select 
the daytime for the perpetration of cither 
theft or violence, and I thought that possibly 
the desired interview might have reference to 
my little protégé Jack, + 

I found Miss Mongada alone in her 
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little Oriental boudoir, She thanked me 
very much for the loan of the New Testa- 
ment, and said that she had been reading it 
with great attention, 

“There is something so truly sublime,” 
she continued, “in self-sacrifice, that it does, 
indeed, appear to my mind almost, divine. I 
can understand the hero who despises life in 
the excitement and rapture of conflict. He 
feels sure of his country’s approbation, and 
looks forward to a future of undying fame. 
I can comprehend, woman as I am, the self- 
devotion of many a martyr belonging to our 
ancient race, who has gladly yielded up his 
breath rather than basely surrender the truths 
which he believed, at the bidding of an 
earthly tyrant. But voluntary self-sacrifice, 
there is something so unhuman about that, 
it seems an idea too grand for mere 
humanity to conceive—too pure to have 
entered the worldly‘mind of a mere im- 


postor,” 
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Miss Mongada uttered these concluding 
words in a low tone, and scemed scarcely 
conscious of my presence. All at once, she 
raised her eyes, and fixing them upon me, 
said impressively : 

“You are not deceiving me? ‘You are 
not yourself deceived? These books are 
really what they profess to be, the records of 
that ancient time? Yet why should I 
doubt? You I cannot believe capable of 
attempting to convert me to what you your- 
self secretly discredited and— But my 
mind seems vacilating |. 1 can scarcely tell 
what I believe now! Do you know, Mr. 
Singleton, I almost wish you had never lent 
me that New Testament ?” 

“We may hope,” I said, “not to be led 
into error if we search aright.” 

“Yes, bat that search is so painful; and 
then the uprooting of all early habits, the 
discarding of old thoughts, the mind changed 
of a sudden from calm to confusion, as I 
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remember to have seen in Italy the still 
placid waters of a quiet lake swelling up 
into huge waves, and tossing the frail barks 
upon them hither and thither. And then the 
theught that wise and holy men have held 
our views, and that we, perhaps, are tearing 
ourselves from their fellowship both in this 
world and the next, it is a fearful soul-agony 
to go through with.” 

I was about to reply, when Mr. Moncada 
entered the room. His countenance, was 
thoughtful and perplexed, and there seemed a 
slight impatience in his manner as he told 
his daughter to go and execute some trifling 
commission for him in the neighbourhood. 
We talked for a little time on indifferent 
topics, but he appeared to answer mecha- 
nically, as if his mind was pondering over 
some other subject, and debating how he 
might best introduce it, At length, he said 
abruptly, while his keen eye seemed pene- 
trating my very soul: ‘ 
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“So you lent my daughter a New Testa- 
ment, Mr. Singleton ?” 

“She was anxious to sce one, Sir,” I 
replied, “and I was not aware that you en- 
tertained any objection.” 

“T have not hitherto,” he answered, “ ex- 
pressed myself as if I had, and so far I 
fully acquit you, of course, from any under- 
handed dealing in this manner. Rachel has 
always been accustomed to follow my cx- 
ample of reading everything that comes in 
her way, and I own I did not expect that 
she would take up the subject so warmly. 
Still, though I have never professed myself 
a bigoted adherent to our creed, all right. 
thinking men believe a change of religion to 
be a serious matter; and the possibility of my 
daughter’s becoming 2 Christian does seem 
to involve much that is painful and per- 
plexing.” 

I endeavoured to lead him by degrees to 
the differences between the two religions, and 

VoL. I, N 
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found him more open to conviction than I 
could have supposed, He was evidently no 
stranger to the arguments which had been 
brought forward in times past by learned 
Christians, and seemed partially to admit their 
force, After an hour’s conversation, he said : 

“There is much in what you have urged 
with which I can most cordially agree. But 
to a man of mature age, transition from the 
feclings and hopes of childhood to another 
system of belief is no easy task. Moreover, 
the character of a convert now-a-days, shares 
almost something of the opprobrium which" 
attaches itself to that of an apostate. Men 
of the world suspect and despise him who 
suddenly changes his opinions, old friends 
and connexions stand aloof, and a thousand 
ties of kindred and affection are severed in a 
moment, which perhaps can never again be 
united.” ; 

“But it is our duty to sacrifice all for 
truth,” I said. 
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“J admit that, But the mind whose 
convictions have been formed and settled for 
years, can rarely be brought to behold so 
clearly the prominent features of that which 
is presented to us as true, It will always 
have its suspicions and its doubts, and even 
the early superstitions which it has outlived, 
and can smile at on ordinary occasions, pos- 
sess their quota of influence now.” 

“But with regard to Miss Mongada,” I 
observed, hesitatingly, “I trust you will not 
put a stop to her inquiries ?” 

“ Perhaps 1 would if I could,” he replied. 
“But there is a cortain stage in the feelings, 
when prohibitions only add zest to disobe- 
dience. I would not expose Rachel to even 
the chance of this, or endanger the stability 
of an affection and confidence that have never 
yet been interrupted.” 

“T fear,” I stammered, * my visits here in 
future will be—” 

“As welcome as ever,” he interrupted, 

N 2 
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with a cordial smile. “Joshua Moncada is 
not the man to shut his door upon the 
nephew of an old friend for expressing his 
honest convictions, Only, as you are rather 
young to be a spiritual director, you will in 
future avoid, I hope, any private conversation 
with my daughter.” 

I had turned round to examine a vase on 
the chimney-piece, and I felt a confused 
sensation that my face was just then very 
red. However, I gave Mr. Moncada the 
promise he desired; and although, when I 
went out, I saw Rachel on the other side of 
the way, and would have given the world to 
have spoken to her, I subdued the inclina- 
tion and passed. on. 

When I reflected on what had passed, I 
felt that I had much cause for gratitude ; 
and though ] cannot deny that in my heart- 
felt wishes and prayers for Miss Moncada’s 
conversion, there mingled a more human and 
perhaps more selfish fecling ; yet I struggled 
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against it as much as possible, and even 
endeavoured to persuade myself that the 
interest which J entertained for her was not, 
in the slightest degree, akin to love, But do 
what I would, the human sentiment was 
getting the better of me, and I resolved, if 
possible, to tun my thoughts into some other 
channel. 

“Tt is not for me,” I reflected, “ who have 
devoted myself to a holy cause, and to a 
self-denying career, to waste my time and 
energies in illusions as fond, and perhaps as 
baseless, as the day visions of a romantic 
school-girl. ‘Tho stern business of life and 
the service of God need no dreamers, and 
frown upon the suggestions of an indolent 
and self-pleasing imagination.” 

But though I, at first, determined to face 
the foe boldly, and to dispute the ground 
inch by inch, I was soon thankful to take 
refuge in flight, Well says one of our old 
divines: “There are some temptations to 
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which we must show a clean pair of heels,” 
It happened fortunately, however, that I was 
passing my uncle’s door, when the second 
thoughts flashed across me, and I gladly 
availed myself of the opportunity of dissi- 
pating my reveries by half an how’s conver- 
sation with him. 

Tt was a quaint old house in which he 
had taken up his new quarters, and presented 
a striking contrast to Wolverton Academy. 
The Jatter was a tall, square, utilitarian sort 
of building, every part of which seemed to 
have been constructed by rule. Each nook 
and corner had been made serviceable, and it 
was one of those open and unreserved 
dwellings that you can see through at a 
glance. Square and rigid in its aspect, it 
seemed to banish all poctical associations and 
to set mystery at defiance, ‘You felt, as you 
hurried through the chambers, that you 
might very well mistake one for the other, 
they were so much alike, The most super 
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stitious imagination could not have conjured 
up a ghost there, or imagined a distressed 
and persecuted heroine pouring forth her 
sorrows beneath the shade of those upright 
window-frames. In short, it was the stern 
and practical, though unpleasing Actual, em- 
bodied in bricks and mortar, 

Far otherwise was my uncle’s new resi- 
dence. It was situated at the end of a 
pleasant lane, leading from a road lined with 
stately brick houses, that had almost already 
converted the quiet suburb into a part of the 
great metropolis, It looked so fresh, that 
rustic lane with its green hedges and unpaved 
path, that it seemed, when compared with 
the stiff, formal road, like one of those sweet 
and momentary illusions which sometimes 
flash across the current of ow every-day 
thoughts, cheering and enlivening the mono- 
tony and dullness of many a life-journoy. 

There was a small garden in front 
leading to the old-fashioned porch, which 
contained two benches, where the inmate 
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might sit, inhaling the odour of his flowers, 
and contemplating the outer world. The 
cottage, for it had been originally no 
more, was so altered by the additions 
which suceessive owners had made, that 
its original occupant would hardly have re- 
cognised it, I soon found myself involved 
in a labyrinth of passages, which might have’ 
perplexed Daedalus himself; and had not 
Jack made his appearance very opportunely 
to guide me through the intricacies, I should 
hardly have discovered the study, where £ 
found my uncle, swrounded by dusty folios 
and the clouds of smoke which issued from 
the ample bowl of his meerschaum. 

“You see I have taken to smoking, 
George,” said he, after the first salutations, 
“Tt is a German habit, Ah, they are o 
wonderful people, the Germans. Reat 
students—the only men in the world that 
can turn out a Greek play respectably.” 

* Well, uncle,” I said, “and haw does 


Ieisure suit you ?” 
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“ Admirably,” he said. “I feel as if 1 
had thrown aside thirty years at least, and 
were commencing my studies anew. Ah, 
if you only knew the luxury of immersing 
oneself head and shoulders into that glorious 
old classical literature, after having been ac- 
customed to retail it bit by bit to a set of 
thick-headed boys, who can get no further 
than dry etymologies and dull syntax rules. 
There seems such a freshness about what I 
read now, that I can scarcely believe I have 
been going over it every day of my lifo in 
school.” , 

“Still you have one pupil left,” I ob- 
served. 

“Oh, you mean Jack. Yes,” said my 
uncle, musingly, “it is strange how that boy 
recals features which I had almost deemed 
forgotten.” 

He paused for a while, as if some painful 
thought had escaped his mind, and then said: 

“There is no accounting for these re 
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semblances; they are strange, very strange 
things.” 
T suppose,” I observed, not wishing to 


« 


reply directly to his last remark, “we must 
soon find out some occupation for him,” 

“No,” veplied my uncle, “let him stay 
where he is, he is useful to me, and his 
countenance recals one whom I loved as I 
shall never love again. The first time I 
saw him I remarked this, and it has since 
drawn me towards him, so that I do not 
think I should like to send him away. It 
must be fancy though, mere fancy. It could 
not be—” 

He stopped abruptly, and as if he re- 
marked my curious look, added : 

“Thore are secrets, nephew, which we 
sometimes keep from our nearest and dearest. 
At some future time, perhaps, I may prevail 
upon myself to confide to you what I have 
hitherto guarded jealously fiom every human 
soul; but not now, not now.” 
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My uncle continued silent and abstracted, 
as if he were struggling with some remem- 
brance that arose out of what he had been 
saying; and not wishing to intrude into 
thoughts which he evidently wished to con- 
ceal, I rose, and telling him it was time for 
me to return to the College, took my leave. 

Before I quitted the cottage, however, 
I had a short interview with Jack, now a 
smart lad, with his manners and phrase- 
ology greatly improved. He told me that 
my uncle was devoting two hours a-day to 
his education, and seemed to like study 
very much. As I gazed upon his prepossess- 
ing exterior, I could not help contrasting 
it with the ragged, neglected state in which 
Thad first discovered him ; and I thanked 
God earnestly and sincerely that He had 
made me the humble instrument of effecting 
such a change. 

On my way home, I pondered over my 
uncle’s mysterious allusions, but I could dis- 
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cover no clue to them in what I already 
knew of his history. That, indeed, was 
little enough, for he had spent the greater 
part of his early life abroad, during which 
time there was little intercourse between 
him and my mother. She had told me 
once that he was engaged while on the, 
continent in tuition, and I was also aware 
that he possessed a little private property, 
which had been bequeathed to him by some 
continental friend ; but beyond these few and 
unimportant details, I was entirely ignorant 
of his past career. However, I was not 
desirous of prying into his secrets, and 
determined to wait patiently until he him- 
self chose to reveal them. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue next day I remembered my extra- 
ordinary appointment in St. Giles’s, and 
although Merton, to whom I mentioned the 
matter, ehdeayoured to dissuade me from 
keeping it, I resolved to go. I found con- 
siderable difficulty, however, in discovering 
the house of which I was in search. It 
was situated in a narrow lane, leading out of 
one of the by-streets in the neighbourhood of 
Tottenham Court Road. The dingy and 
discoloured window-panes were here and there 
patched up with pieces of brown paper, and 
would by themselves have been impenetrable 
to the eye of an Argus without the additional 
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concealment afforded by the dirty blinds 
which hung bebind them. Below was a 
cellar, occupying what would have been in 
other residences the place of the kitchen, 
yound the walls of which were suspended 
yows of second-hand boots, while from the 
inner recesses, obscure even in broad day- 
light, issued a mingled odour of fried fish 
and tobacco-smoke. At the side of this 
den, two or three broken steps led up to tho 
door, which appeared to be in a better state 
of preservation than the rest of the edifice. 

After giving several vaps with the rusty 
knocker, a slatternly-looking woman, dressed 
in the remnants of what bad once been finery, 
made her appearance, and in a cross tone 
asked me my business, When I told her 
that I wished to see one of her lodgers, she 
darted at me a suspicious look, and after 
scanning me from head to foot, said con. 
temptuously : 

“J suppose you're one of the City mis- 
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sioners ; but if so, you may take your tricks 
elsewhere. We want none of your cant and 
hypocrisy here.” 

“Tam not a City missionary,” I replied ; 
“T came here at the desire of one of your 
lodgers.” 

“ And how do you know, young man,” 
she answered, “that I lets lodgins? It’s like 
your imperence, knocking at a lady’s private 
door in that way, without bein’ able to say 
bo to a goose when it’s opened to you. I 
spose the party as told you to come has got 
a name, hasn’t he?” 

“T don’t know his namé,” said I, rather 
confused, “ but he wears & yellow and black 
dress, and goes about selling books,” 

“ Well, I’m sure!” she replied, “ you've 
a nice set of acquaintances, young man. 
Do you think I receive a parcel of Merry- 
Andrews into these respectable apartments— 
I that was waiting-lady for years ‘to * the 
great Alderman Gobble’s daughter? I can 
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tell you we take in no such trash here; and 
if you want your friend, you had better go 
and look for him on front of one of the 
shows at Bartlemy fair.” 

So saying, she was about to shut the door 
in my face, when a man’s voice exclaimed 
from inside: “Hold your tongue, you jade, 
and let the gentleman come in—it’s all right, 
T tell you.” ; 

The woman retired, grumbling; and the 
last speaker continued, addressing me: 

“Come in, Sir, and look sharp about it, 
for we don’t want to keep ow door open 
more than we can help, We like to be 
private, and dre too bashful to expose 
ourselves to strangers.” 

T entered at once, and followed the man 
into a dark and dirty room, ‘smelling of 
spirits and tobacco, and containing no other 
furniture than a deal table and two broken- 
down chairs. 

“There,” said my guide, “sit yourself 
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down, Sir. Carefully, if you please, for our 
furniture is rather ricketty. We are sadly 
off for that aticle at present, as our up- 
holsterer is out of town, and we can’t con- 
scientiously patronise another,” 

I looked up as he spoke, and at once 
recognised the man’s features, though he 
had now discarded his parti-coloured costume 
of yesterday,and was dressed as a labourer, 

“T sce’ you know me,” he “observed, 
“though perhdps you’d hardly guess that 
this is the fourth time we've met. You 
remember the beggar that helped you. with 
the drowning boy, and mado an appointinent 
which he did not kecp—the old sailor you 
gave a penny to—and the poor blind man 
with bis dog and fiddle, on whom you 
bestowed sixpence and a .sermon the other 
day? I see you do. Well, it’s very’ 
singular, isn’t it ? but I was all those,” 

“Tpdeed,” said I, “ then I shall be more 
cautious in future.” 

VoL. 1, 0 
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“Ah! young gentleman, you may try,” 
he replied, with a laugh, “but I shall come 
over you again, depend upon it, There’s not 
such a hand as I in the whole town.” And 
the man smiled complacently, as if he were 
as proud of his miserable powers of deception, 
as a diplomatist might be at overreaching 
one of his duller brethren. 

“Well,” he continued, after a pause, 
“ that’s neither here nor there, Mr. Singleton. 
I owe you something; and I must own you 
gave me good advice, though I’m such a 
thorough-paced vagabond now, that it’s all 
thrown away. There was a time, perhaps, 
when it would have done me good; but 
that’s past by many along year.” 

“Tt is never too late to repent,”[ said. 

“Yes,” said he, almost fiercely, ‘it is, 
sometimes, as far as this world goes. Ask 
any of your benevolent Cluistians now, if 
they would so far believe my repentance, 


as to give me the lowest and most miserable 
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drudgery to do about their houses. No, 
Sir, when a man loses his character, it’s all 
up with him, and he must go on sinking 
lower and Jower, till at Iast he becomes so 
bad that there’s nothing below him.” 

I was about to speak, but he interrupted 
me, 

“We had better get to business, for I 
have but little time to sparc, You see, Sir, 
there have been certain parties after mo just 
now, about a transaction in which I cortainly 
was not the most to blame. That has taken 
up my attention of late; but I have been 
warned not to be seen in the suburbs, 
so I thought it would he better to sce you 
here, and have made soveral attempts to 
communicate with you, but hitherto they 
have not succeeded. Whon I met you 
before, you had always a gentloman with 
you, and I did not like to speak as he was 
there, I did think of writing, but I imagined 
“that perhaps the masters at the College 

o 2 
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would open the letter, and that it might 
damage you. I know something of school 
dodges, for I was an usher myself once.” 

Indeed,” said I. 

“ Yes, and if I had my choico, I’d rather 
be what Iam than become one again. But, 
as my old governor would have said, I’m 
digressing, We were speaking, you know, 
about Jack. I wrote you a letter once upon 
that subject.” 

“Then,” said I, “you are not his 
father 2” 

“No, I’m not,” he replied; “and it is 
about that I wish to speak, ‘You seo that, 
rogue as I am, I have some good about me, 
though not, perhaps, much to boast of. But 
my poor fathor was a respectable, honest 
man, and if I could save another honest 
man’s son from coming to what I have come 
to, I shouldn’t be sorry for it. I must tell 
you that when a youngster, in a mad fit, I 
martied a servant-girl My wife wasn’t 
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genteel, of course, and my family got savage 
about it, and would not have anything to do 
with me, That was the first step in my 
downward road, Well, we worked on, poor 
Bess and I, trying to get up the ladder, and 
as regularly as possible falling down again. 
Among other things, we let lodgings, which 
might have answered if our lodgers had not 
all, one after another, gone off without 
paying their rent. My wife was good- 
natured, and would nover dun anybody, and 
so we got cheated through thick and thin. 
T was then, as I told you, in a school, and 
could not keep a look-out upon them, though 
it would not have becn much good if I had, 
for I was at that time as innocent of the 
world’s tricks as 8 mere baby. Well, Sir, 
one evening a lady came in a hacknoy- 
coach to our house, and took two apart- 
ments for a month, In two or three days 
after she had been with us, this boy Jack was 
born, but his poor mother did not survive 
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the birth long, for she died in Bess’s arms 
two days after, begging and praying her, as 
well as she could, to protect her boy. She 
also told her she-was to write to some per- 
son, but my wife could not catch the name ; 
and when the poor lady tried to repeat it, 
she went off suddenly and died. Bess, 
with all her faults, had a kind, womanly 
heart. She took to the little fellow, and he 
stayed with her till poor Bess herself was 
called away.” 

While he paused for 2 moment to repress 
the emotion which his recital had awakened 
in his own mind, I ruminated over the sin- 
gular story he had related. At length, I 
snid ; 

“But had you no clue to the Jady’s con- 
nections? Did she leave no letters or 
papers that might inform you who she 
was ?” 

“None, except what I'll show you pre- 
sently. She knew only a few words of 
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English, and couldn’t explain much even if 
she had wanted to, Besides, her time was 
so short, for, as I told you, sho died a week 
after she came to our house.” 

‘And she left no property ?” 

“A few pounds,” he replied, ‘and her 
wedding-ting, which she took off her finger 
when she was dying, and said it was for 
her child. When we had paid the burial 
expenses, we had but little left, though we 
did not like to sell this.” 

He handed me, as he spoke, a small silver 
case, with a ring attached to it, by which it 
might be suspended from the neck. On 
pressing tho clasp, it opened, and I drew 
forth a small scroll of parchment, on which 
were written some verses in French in a 
man’s hand. They professed to be a pre- 
diction of the future fortunes of the person 
to whom they were addressed ; and here and 
there were scattered astrological terms and 
allusions, used half in jest, yet conveying the 
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impreséion that the writer, «placed some faith 
in the Science, Whon 1 had exammed the 
paper, I was about to return it and the 
casket to. my companion, but he told nie to 
keep them, : 

“They may be of use some day in finding 
out the child’s father or family,” he replicd, 
“and to me they are of little value. Ail I 
can do now is to Jeave the matter in your 
hands, and I am sme it will be well 
managed. Poor Bess liked the boy, and 
for her sake Tam anxious to do what good 
I can for him, That you met with him in 
the streets was no fault of mine. I was just 
then in trouble—or, to speak plainly, in jail 
—and when I got out, I found that the old 
shark that kept the house had turned the 
boy advift.” 

I endeavoured to 1eason with him on the 
evils of his present course, and to get from 
him some promise of his amendment, but in 


vain. 
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“Tam thankful for your kindness, Sir” ” 
he said, in a more quiet tone “than ‘ho had 
hitherto adopted, “but, at present, I must be 
what, I am, I ant not so bad ‘ns perhaps 
you think me; but, as I said before, I won't 
boast. I am bad cnough, that I own; and 
what’s more, I fear I shall be till I can get 
hold of an opportunity to be better, When 
you can show me a way wherein a man who 
has sunk so low as I have, may retrieve the 
past and live decently for the future, T may 
embrace it. Tilk,then, I must continue what 
Tam.” 

“There are the colonies,” I suggested. 

He shook his head. 

“You well-to-do comfortable people think 
a man like me has no feelings, and can have 
no right to oling to the country he disgraccs. 
Bosides, in the colonies, there are ups and 
downs as well as here; and to tell you the 
tiuth, I have not been used lately to such 
hard work, as would be necessary there 
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But I will think on’ what you have said, 
and I will amend if I can.” : 

“There is but One who can enable you to 
do that,” I observed, “Shall t pray with 

* you ?” 

“Pray for me if you will,” he said; “but 
now I cannot bend the knee. It would be 
mockery, knowing, as I do, what I am, and 
that I do not 1epent as I should.” 

We continued some tinie conversing toge- 
ther; and in the course of that conversa- 
tion, I drew from him ghany particulars 
respecting his past career. He | pa been, ‘he 
admitted, a wild, roving ‘boy, foipl of adven- 
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he had encountered Bessy. Even the most 
ignorant woman, if she is virtuous and 
good-natured, can afford sympathy; and 
from this ‘sympathy sprang up a mutual 
attachment. 

Hig mother-in-law and his father were 
indignant when they discovered it, for their 
pride was wounded—and there is no pride 
more easily ruffled, than that of those who 
belong to the lower scctions of the middle 
class. Opposition, however, produced ob- 
stinaey on bothifisides ; and when, at. last, 
th® young man married, his parents turned 
him out oftidoors.*"He was now left. to shift 
tor \sithsol atid ‘heistraggled long and man 
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of relenting, the stepmother would not let 
him yield to the impulses of his own heart, 
Had the: proper relations existed between 
pastor and flock, he might have “gone to his 
parish minister with his little story, and 
obtained his advice and intercession. But his 
parish minister was unknown to him, and 
never visible except in church on Sundays, 
his whole time in the week being occupied 
by the large and flourishing school which 
formed his chief support, the maxim in Eng- 
land being that those “who serve tho altar” 
shall not “live by it,” but by something else. 

Having always been fond of reading, he 
became an usher, but finding that he could 
only starve upon his allowanco, his wife had 
taken a house with her savings, and let out 
portions of it to lodgers. Some of the 
lodgers never paid at all, and others paid so 
little that the speculation soon ended in ruin, 

Finally, the young husband saw bofore 
his eyes 9 starving wife, and in his des- 
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peration went out into the streets to bog, 
His attempt was so successful that he resolved 
to go again, but having still some shame 
left, he determined to disguise himself. His 
adventurous spirit revelled in the different 
guises and characters which he was obliged 
to assume, and in the excitement which his 
new pursuit engendered, he forgot the crimi- 
nality of it It was, however, sorely against 
his wife’s better principles, and sho laboured 
day and night to add to ‘their little store. 
A more selfish person might havo sent the 
little foundling to the workhouse, but her 
woman’s heart would never let her do that. 
Worn out by the hope of better days, which 
never seemed likely to be realized, she died 
broken-hearted, while her husband was in 
prison as a mendicant, 

“T shall nover forget what I felt, My. 
Singleton,” he continued, hiding his face 
in his hands, “when I came to that room 
where we had so often been happy together. 
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T was struck down as it were, as if by a 
sudden blow, and I stood for a time 
stupid like, and did not hear a word of what 
the woman of the house was saying to me. 
You might have knocked me over with a 
feather, and what was worst of all, I could 
not help owning, Sir, that I deserved all this. 
And then I thought that I had brought woe 
and misery upon her, and that but for me 
and my wretched love, she would have been 
still alive and happy, perhaps the wife of 
some better man, with her children around 
her, 2 contented smiling woman, she that was 
now mouldering away jn a pauper’s grave. . 
That was too much for me, Sir, and I threw 
myself upon the floor and sobbed like a 
child.” 

He paused for some moments, visibly 
moyed by his own narrative, and then con- 
tinued, , 

“Well, Mr. Singleton, it’s no use grieving 
now oyer what can’t be mended, I ought 
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rather to consider that which can. Poor 
Bessy! she never liked my vagrant trade, 
and I will-—yes, I will leave it. Thank 
you, Sir,” he said, seizing the hand which 
I had extended to him, “thank you; I feel 
that with the thoughts and intentions of 
reform in my mind, I can shake hands once 
more with an honest man. Your visit has 
done me a world of good, and I can only 
wish that gentlemen like you would come 
more among us in this neighbourhood. You 
might do great things here, Good-bye, 
Sir, and remember that if you ever stand in 
heed of any assistance which I can render, 
Jack Martin is not the man to forget the 
kind words which you have spoken to-day.” 
Assuring him that I should not fail to 
repeat my visit, I left the house, taking with 
me the small silyer caso and the papers 
which it contained. My hope, howevor, that 
they would afford any clue to tho discovery 
of Jack’s family, was very fainé indeed. 
What more likely than that he was the child 
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of shame, abandoned like the too confiding 
mother to the tender mercies of a harsh 
and unfeeling world ; while the author of his 
being moved complacently in respectable 
circles, honoured by men and courted by 
women, heaving perhaps now and then a 
gentle sigh at the memory of what his 
conscience would only term the little pecea- 
dilloes of his youth, yet too indolent and too 
selfish to do anything in atonement for them, 
Or might not the mother after all be one of 
those thousand unfortunates, who deprived 
of their only support by the sudden, deat 
of a husband or father, sink into the abysses 
of misery quickly and silently, the dark 
waves‘ closing over them, while they leave 
no trace of their existence in their smal 
circle of acquaintances, who can only com. 
miserate and deplore, but rarely assist, 

In no country, perhaps, is there more 
misery, more real and heartfeli misery, 
among the middle classes of society, than in 
England, How many hundreds, whose ap- 
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pearance is respectable, and whose language 
impliés a decent education, are suffering in secret 
all the pangs of the most abject poverty, or are 
haunted by the tormenting apprehension that 
a slight accident, or the most ordinary visita- 
tion of God’s providence, may some day cither 
render them unfit for those necessary exertions, 
whereby alone they can hope to support their 
families, or call them away by death from the 
side of their beloved ones, leaving these last 
uncared for and unprotected. Thore are societies 
in abundance for the poor, from which a ready 
tongue and a brazen face may generally obtain 
relief, and sometimes the means of vulgar de- 
bauchery,’ but there is none to aid those who 
cannot work, and are ashamed to beg. Yat the 
great social machine goes on from day to day 
like a Juggernaut car, cheered by the exultation 
of those who are mounting up towards its sum- 
mit, yet heedless of the countless lifc-pilgrims 
whom it crushes hourly beneath its gigantic 
wheels. 


VOL. 1 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Wuen I returned to the College, and was 
crossing the lawn, I came upon a small knot 
of students composed, amongst others, of 
Matthews and Packman ; the latter of whom, 
as soon as he saw me, exclaimed : 

“Oh, Singleton, do you know we are going 
to have a grand day here, to-morrow, A. Mis- 
sionary is to be dismissed to his station, and we 
shall have a large concourse of people, It will 
be fine fun,” 

“An occasion which it is a great privilege 
to witness,” said Matthews, in his usual lachry- 
mose tone. ‘Brother Packman, don’t rub your 
hands together in that way.” 
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“ Why not ?” said Packman. ’ 

“Because it looks like levity. Dear me,” 
groaned Matthews, “it is near four, and I am 
to attend the funeral at a quarter past.” 

“What funeral?” T inquired, “have you 
lost any relations then ?” 

“No, none exactly,” replicd Matthews, “ but 
I always like going to a funeral. It is such a 
solemnizing occasion, and puts one so in mind 
of one’s own end. Will you go with me, Brother 
Singleton ? You will be much edified.” 

“No, thank you,” I replied, as I continued 
my walk to the house. 

I found every one in a stato of bustle, and 
extraordinary activity. The scrvants were ar- 
ranging seats and fables in the dining hall, while 
the music-master, or professor as he preferred 
being styled, surrounded by a little band of 
musical students, was practising hymn-tunes for 
the great occasion, 

The next morning after breakfast, the lawn 
was crowded by ladies waiting for admission, 
As I looked out from my window I noticed a 

P22 
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slight sprinkling of gentlemen, a very slight one, 
for the sympathies of men are not so easily 
enlisted on behalf of religious meetings held in 
the daytime, and then their office engagements 
come in the way. Among the middle classes 
in England too, the religious concerns and 
engagements of the family chiefly devolve upon 
the wife and daughters. In nine cases out of ten 
she names the church or chapel where they 
shall attend, and her verdict upon the merits of 
the minister nearly always guides the opinions 
of the male portion of the family. - 

A very talented clergyman was a candidate 
for the pulpit of a certain popular chapel... He 
was a finished scholar, a clear logical and lucid 
reasoner, who felt too strongly the importance 
of the message which ho had to deliver, to pay 
much attention to rhetorical embollishments. 
* He delivered his sermon impressively, effectively, 
but the Jadies were neutral. Another candidate 
from the sister isle followed on the succeeding 
Sunday. His discourse was nothing more than 
a series of platitudes dressed up in very floway 
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language. He had vansncked the poets for fine 
sounding epithets, and ho turned up his wrist- 
bands in a very cnchanting manner, The 
ladies were all in his favour, “such language, 
such expression, such a style.” The men re- 
monstrated a little, murmured something about 
intelligibility, “ common sense,” and so forth; but 
they were outvoted, and the flowery candidate 
gained the day. 

And now the hall is filling, and grave- 
looking clergymen and laymen make their 
appearance from a sort of private door, and 
seat themselves around a long table, covered 
with gteon baize, which stands at the upper end 
of the apartment, The students have become, 
for the time being, lions ‘of no mean order, 
and many a mother directs her little boy or 
girl’s attention to the Missionaries in embryo, 
that are going to countrics far away, of which 
they have read in Guy’s “Geography.” Then 
there is Mrs. Turgin, with her four younger 
daughters—the three elder have married Mis- 
sionaries—and Mrs, Bezley, who has private 
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fancy sales for the Hindoos, and has sent to 
India many a package of pocket-handkerchiefs 
hemmed by her own hands. There, leaning 
upon his stick, is Mr. Pentington, who writes 
pamphlets on Missions, and little books for the 





Society, upon the strength of which he 
is considered by his acquaintance quite a 
literary character. There is also a thin gentle- 
man in spectacles, who reports for a religious 
newspaper, and who looks steadily at the 
students, as if he were going to put us all 
down in print. And, occupying the centre of 
a semi-circular space, which has been reserved 
for him, sit the Missionary and his wife-—a 
quict, gentle-looking, German girl, who has 
left Fatherland and the romantic banks of her 
own native Rhine to lay her bones in that far. 
off heathen region, And as she glances round 
the assembly with a halftimid, yet serious 
eye—you may read in her aspect more heroism 
of a meek, unobtrusive kind, than would fur- 
nish out a dozen heroines by profession. 

And now the Marl enters, and occupies the 
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Chair. ~ After the prayer is ended, he males a 
calm and sensible speech, intermingled with a 
few kind expressions to the Missionary and 
his bride, to which the former replies at more 
length. 

He was a very ordinary-looking German, 
but he spoke from the heart, and therefore 
spoke well. It was true that a slight titter 
arose among some of the younger spectators 
when he talked of the nalives being shaved 
instead of saved; but this was speedily re~ 
pressed, and even the smilers grew serious 
when he alluded to his farewell visit to his 
native land, and spoke with that pathos which 
a German expresses so touchingly of the 
paternal region which was hencoforth 10 see 
him no more. 

The meeting over, the people prepare to 
depart ; but many linger to exchange grectings 
with some of the students, and to inspect the 
College under their guidance, Thore are 
young and beautiful faces aniong them too, 
looking up to their conductors with a confiding 
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expression, that seemed to say, in the beautiful 
language of Holy Writ, “ Whither thou goest, 
I will go; where thou dwellest, I will dwell ; 
thy people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God.” 

The visitors depart, and the shades of 
evening are fast descending as I sit in my 
yoom, and muse upon the scene which I have 
just witnessed. Buried in my dreaming reverie, 
T seem to be sitting in the Missionary’s place, 
with Rachel at my side, ‘Vain dreams |— 
flattering illusions of youth!—how pleasing 
are ye while ye last! yet how often, alas! like 
the mirage of the Eastern desert, do ye vanish 
and disappear when we mistake shadows for 
realities | 

My rovorie was interrupted by Merton, who 
came to say that he wished me to accompany 
Packman, Matthows, and himself to a Missionary 
party that ovening. It was a seasonable dis. 
traction from thoughts which, although pleasing, 
I almost feared: to encourage ; and so, hastily 
dressing myself, I joined the other three at the 
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College gate, As it was carly, wo determined 
to take a stroll before we repaired to tho house 
of our intended entertainer, and it happened 
that we directed our steps towards a rather un~ 
frequented part of the suburb, where a new 
voad was being Inid out. During our walk 
we fell into conversation about the Missionary 
and his wife, whose dismissal we had lately wit~ 
nessed, 

“He is a fine fellow,” said Packman; “so 
earnest and self-denying. Do you know that 
he has abandoned very splendid prospects in 
Germany for his present carecr? One of the 
German students told me he held a valuable 
appointment at ——, where his influence and 
connections are first-rate.” 

“Te will never regret what he has done if 
he is a true man,” said Morton, “Thero is 
something in self-sacrifice that leads oventually 
to its own reward. Yet it strikes mo that his 
wife is the more self-denying of the two, A 
man can rough it well enough, for he deals with 
the things of the external world ; and where his 
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heart and sympathies ave equally engaged in a 
noble and glorious work, his occupation will of 
itself minister an excitement which will prevent 
his thoughts from dwelling upon his distant 
fatherland. But a woman, whose sphere is home, 
how much must she fecl the wrench that tears 
her from all she has loved, the transplantation 
to a soil where all is strange and unknown, and 
where all her little ideal world has to be created 
anew.” i 

“But,” said Packman, “her self-denial can 
have but trifles for its object.” 

“Tuifles !” exclaimed Merton. “But  re- 
member that it is harder to deny ourselves in 
trifles than in greater matters. Many a man, 
perhaps, who could walk to the stake with the 
sublimost enthusiasm, would fecl dreadfully 
annoyed and put out if required 10 deprive 
himself of his daily walks or to give up his cup 
of tea,” 

“ Absurd |” said Matthews, 

“Try it, my good friend,” said Merton, 
quietly, ‘and you will find that I am speaking 
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the truth. Our little comforts are despised 
generally because they are so common, and 
seem so much matters of course that wo never 
can tell how dear they ave till we are called upon 
to do without them. And this, 1 think, ex- 
plains the reason why, in early Christian times, 
they laid so much stress on fasting and other 
corporeal discipline. The Christian Athlete was 
to exercise himself in petty conflicts with self 
before he ventured into the greater arena.” 

“Then,” said I, “ you think that some degrea 
of training is necessary ?” ‘ 

* Unquestionably it is,” he replied, The man 
who has given sixpences in charity for a long 
time, will be rerdy to give pounds if needful ; 
but you would vainly seek for a large donation 
from him who has nover known the luxury of 
bestowing a little one,” 

Packman was about to reply, when we saw a 
horse coming towards us at a furious pace, accele- 
rated by the cries of its rider, a young lady, 
who had evidently lost all command over the 
animal. As quick as thought Merton darted 
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off and after severe exertions, succeeded in 
stopping it, at no small peril to himself. We 
hastened to his assistance, and arrived just as 
the young lady was tendering him her acknow- 
Jedgments for the service he had rendered. As 
we approached, she turned her face towards us, 
and I beheld the features of Rachel Moncada. 

An awkward sense of my own tardiness and 
inactivity, almost prevented me from faltering 
out a few hurricd words expressive of my 
happiness at her escape, while, to add to my 
confusion, Mr. Moncada rode up, and ascertain- 
ing that his daughter was not hurt, addressed 
his thanks to me as her deliverer. 

“You are mistaken, papa,” she said, blush- 
ing, “it is this gentleman,” pointing to Merton, 
“whom I have to thank for my present safely.” 

There seemed a reproachful accent in her 
tone, and I fancied there was some coldness in 
her father’s reply, as he said: 

“Mr, Singleton’s friend must. forgive my 
error} and I trust, Sir,” ho added, extending 
his hand to Merton, “wo shall be better ac- 
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quainted. Mr. Singleton, I have no doubt, will 
bring you with him when he next docs us the 
honour of a visit, And now, Rachel, we must 
change horses, and I trust my steady-going cob 
will not play you a similar trick.” 

With the aid of Merton, Mr. Moncada 
changed the saddles, and the former assisted 
Rachel to remount. As she received his cour- 
tesy, she blushed deeply and Mr. Mongada once 
more pressing Merton’s hand, bowed somewhat 
formally, as I thought, to us, and rode off, 

After their departure, Merton questioned me 
very closely about my friends, and seemed 
specially interested in Miss Moncada, An 
incipient pong of jealousy shot through my 
mind; but I stifled it as soon as I could, and 
briefly told Lim all I knew about thom. Ha 
seemed silent and abstracted the rest of the 
way, and as I felt indisposed to speak, it was 
some relief when we reached the house to which 
we had been invited, 

Its owner, Mr, Brambleberry, was one of 
the leading members of the Missionary Society, 
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and was anxious to be considered a specics of 
Meecenas to the students. He was a short, 
stoul man with a pompous delivery, and rather 
fond of visibly patronizing those whom he 
honoured with his acquaintance. When we 
entered, the room was about half full of people 
basking in the genial smile with which their 
entertaincr favoured them, as he stood with his 
back to the fire regarding the company. He 
nodded carelessly in answer to our profound 
bows." 

“Some Mission students my friends, most 
promising young men, You will find seats 
yonder,” addressing us, “1 am glad to see you, 
but you are cight minutcs behind your time. 
Tam sorry for it, for punctuality is such a gem 
in the Missionary character, Don’t say a 
word, I beg; I dislike oxeuses. They en- 
courage a habit of insincerity in youth, which 
must be avoided, particularly in those who have 
hereafter to write Missionary reports. And 
now, Jane, hand round the coffce and biscuits.” 


While this process was going on, I looked 
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about at the company present. Nearly all the 
ladies were dressed in black, and most of them 
were the widows or mothers of Missionarics. 
They were mild, placid and retiring in their 
manners, and seemed deeply impressed with 
vencration for their host, who regarded thom 
from time to time with the same bland ex- 
pression of condescending good-nature, that 
might have animated a Roman Pro-consul of 
old, when inspecting an assemblage of docile 
and obedient tributaries. 

The gentlemen were nearly all in black, with 
white cravats. Two or three were Missionaries, 
the others clerks, and an under secretary from 
the Mission-house, who looked dignified and 
official, in light trowsers, and a blue coat with 
brass buttons. As no ono scemed exactly at 
their case, the conversation flagged considerably, 
and the company divided themselves, as is 
usual in such cases, into little knots of two 
and three, Suddenly the host singled out a 
short gentleman, who had resided some time 
in China as a Missionary. 
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“Now, Mr. ——,” said he, in his most 
patronizing tone, “ tell something for the amuse- 
ment of the company.” 

Mr, ——, a pale, nervous-looking man, 
stammered out a few sentences, expressive of 
his inability to comply with the request. 

“Well, then, perhaps Mr. Flanigan will 
favour us,” said the entertainer. 

“T would willingly do that thing, Sur,” 
replied the person referred to, a tall man with a 
strong Hibernian brogue and sarcastic look, 
“if I could relate what would be intelligible to 
all the good people here.” 

“T think,” said the under secretary, address- 
ing the host, “I think, Mr. Brambleberry, we 
are sadly deficient in the art of conversation 
in England, an art which, as the poet gracefully 
observes, 


««¢Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros,’ 


that is, ladies, it softens the manners, nor suffers 
men to be brutal.” 
The under secretary took a pinch of snuff, 
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as he said this, and looked round complacently, 
for, he piqued himself upon his quotations, 
although some of his friends remarked that 
they happened generally to ae with the 
examples of the Eton Latin Gramm. 

“Ah! thin, and if it’s talking you want,” 
said the Irish Missionary, “it’s to ould Ircland 
you must come for that, I reckon, We have 
still, you see, a touch of the continent about 
us, and haye not forgot the use of our tongues, 
And that reminds me of a little tale, which, if 
agreeable, I could tell ye just to pass the time 
away, if our host has no objection.” 

There was a general burst of entreaty; and 
the Irish Missionary seeming by no means loth 
to respond to it, rose from his chair, and, to tho 
astonishment and discomfiture of Mr. Bramble- 
berry, occupied the post before the fire, which 
that gentleman had abandoned for 2 moment to 
give some necessary order, The host appeared, 
for a moment, astounded at his audacity, but 
quietly yielded to the usurpatiop—for there was 
something in Mr, Flanigan’s look that few men 
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would have cared to enter into conflict with. 
The latter paid no attention to the wrathful 
glance cast upon hin, and after a slight pause, as 
if to recollect himself, began his story, which, 
as it needs no improvement from his accent 
and brogue, I have taken the liberty of divest- 
ing of that accompaniment. 

“ You have all heard, doubtless, of the city 
of Tanjore. In ancient times, it formed the 
capital of a small principality in the Carnatic, 
and conferred upon its ruler the title of rajah 
or king. It is still a place of some importance 
in the eyes of the natives, particularly of the 
Christians, for it contains the tomb of Swartz, 
and in the court of the rajah’s palace still 
stands the statue of that great Missionary, 
carved by the master-hand of Chantrey. I 
was once stationed there, and I heard the story 
which I am going to relate from an old cate- 
chist who, when a poy, had gazed with venera- 
tion upon the German apostle, and received 
the precious lessons of heavenly wisdom from 
‘his aged lips. He was a fine old man was 
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Daniel, and I think I see him now, with his 
clean white turban and neatly-arranged cloth, 
as he used to sit, cross-legged, upon the matted 
floor of my house, I ought to say, perhaps, 
that he was a native poet of no small abilities, 
and rather superstitious—or perhaps we ought 
more charitably to term it, credulous—which, 
indeed, all the natives are; but he was wonder- 
fully pertinacious as to the truth of what I am 
about to relate.” 

The Missionary paused awhile, and the undor 
secretary ejaculated : 

“A most interesting old man, Mr. Flanigan, 
and one concerning whom we might say, consi- 
dering his vocation, that he was 


“Nigroque simillima cygno, 


that is, ladies, ‘ most like to a black swan.” I 

mes no disparagement, of course, though 

perhaps it is necessary for me to explain that 

the swan was, in ancient days, on emblem of 

poets, and the term is applied to the great 

Mantuan himself, the immortal Virgil, of 
a2 
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whom, doubtless, the ladies have heard, But J, 
beg pardon, I interrupt.” 

The Missionary proceeded, as if unconscious 
of the interruption : 

“One evening old Daniel came to me to 
make his usual report. It was a sad and 
melancholy one, for the cholera had been 
marching through the town with its destructive 
step, and many of my little flock had to 
mourn the death of a husband or father. I 
felt as if some destroying angel were abroad 
charged with a mission of vengeance or chas~ 
tisement, so unaccountable and variable was its 
progress, and so apparently resistless. The old 
catechist had been speaking of the downfall of 
Sennacherib and the ruin of his proud host, 
smitten in a moment by the stroke of a divine 
messenger.” 

“Do you think, Sir,” he inquired, “ that 
now, as then, the Almighty may not employ 
the agency of some invisible being to inflict 
these ravages upon mankind ?” 

“We know little of these matters, Daniel,” 
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T replied, “and therefore it is perhaps best not 
to speculate upon them. But you seem to 
have some object in asking this question.” 

“Did you ever hear, Padre,” he inquired, not 
returning me a direct answer, “of the cause 
assigned by some of our people for the visite- 
tions of the cholera in these parts? You have 
not? Well, your reverence is fond of informa- 
tion about our opinions and legends, and I will, 
if you please, relate you one at present,” 

The old man drew forth his betel-box, and 
having helped himself to his usual luxury, 
began his tale, 

“Tt was many years ago, when the Moham- 
medans had great power in the Carnatic, and 
the rajah ruled supreme in Tanjore, that a 
Brahmin of great influence and leaming fixed 
his abode at that city. Men said he was of 
high descent, and in great favour with Ilyder 
Ali, the Moslem Sultan of Mysore. He ap- 
peared to be wealthy and prosperous, though he 
dwelt much in solitude, and rarely consorted 
with the other members of his order. They 
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were not on the best of terms with him, for he 
came from the north, and was devoted to study, 
while the Brahmins of the place were sensual 
and ignorant, He seemed, however, to care 
little for their enmity, but perhaps thought it 
best to get as much out of thetr way as he 
could. So he built a house, the ruins of which 
are still to be seen, at a small distance from the 
town, where he shut himself up with his books. 
It was said that in this lonely abode he practised 
strange rites, and held communion with beings 
of no mortal race, reports at which the better 
educated smiled and the ignorant shuddered, but 
neither much cared to cross the path of the 
Brahmin Negonda. 

“ This man had scarcely fixed his residence in 
these parts for more than a year, when Father 
Swartz came to Tanjore to preach the Gospel. 
He soon rose into favour with the rajah, as 
of course you know from books, and, unlike 
many of ow great men, he made that favour 
conducive to useful and beneficial purposes. 
Among his earlier converts was a wealthy mer- 
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chant named Sangam and his daughter Moota- 
mal. She was considered one of the most 
beautiful of our maidens, and the poets com~- 
pared her to the graceful lotus, our fayourite 
flower. One day, as she and others were listen- 
ing to the teaching of Swartz, the Brahmin 
Negonda happened to pass that way. He 
looked upon them with a contemptuous sneer, 
as they shrank from him almost in terror. 

“Fools that you are,’ he said, ‘to be decsived 
by yon foreign dreamer, as if his tales were 
truer than your own, If you must be duped, 
itis scarcely worth while to go so far from home,” 

*§ Man of dark studies, and I fear of dark 
deeds,’ said, Swartz, ‘begone! and strive not 
to turn these simple ones away from the truth, 
He that believes a false system I can reason with, 
but it is more difficult to persuade him who 
credits nothing.’ 

“ «Nay, there are some things I can credit, 
Padre,’ replied the Brahmin, ‘I can believe in 
woman’s fickleness and man’s ignorant fanati- 
cism. I know, too, that one of stern, determined 
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will can work his own pleasure with man or 
Woman.’ 

««Not,’ said the Missionary, ‘ while God lives 
and governs.’ 

“«Say you so?’ exclaimed Negonda, with a 
scornful laugh. ‘Now, mark me, Padre. Within 
a year this flower of your flock shall be wedded 
to a heathen, and bow once more at the shrine 
of her country’s gods,’ 

“He wrapped his robe round him and retired, 
while Swartz cautioned the girl and her father 
against the insidious arts of the proud blas- 
phemer. 

“© Let him not commune with either of you,” 
he continued; ‘force or abduction he cannot 
attempt, for my influence with the rajah and your 
own position would prevent that, but remember 
that a deceitful heart and a plausible tongue are 
more dangerous than even the cobra’s venom.’ 

“Three months had passed away since this 
interview, and neither Sangam nor his daughter 
saw anything of the Brahmin, who continued 
apparently his usual pursuits, They began to 
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imagine that his boast had been the mere 
ebullition of momentary spleen or dislile, and 
that it was in no danger of being accomplished. 
Security makes people forget threatened perils, 
and often induces them to slacken in their 
watchfulness, and deride the idea of caution. 
So Sangam thought no more of the Brahmin 
and his threats, and even ridiculed the notion 
of his daughter’s ever being induced to marry a 
heathen. 

“At the expiration, however, of the time 
mentioned, a young Hindoo named Sevagam 
arrived from Mysore. One of tho first persons 
he visited was the merchant Sangam, and as he 
was of the same caste he was kindly received, 
the more especially when it was known that he 
was anxious to embrace Christianity, 

“He was introduced to Swartz, and showed 
himself so well acquainted with the truths and 
doctrines of the Gospel, that the vonorable man 
was satisfied of his sincerity. Still he could 
not obtain from him a direct promise to be 
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baptized. The new convert had always some 
excuse why the sacred rite should be deferred. 

“In the meantime, he had made himself 
very acceptable to the old merchant Sangam, 
and at length solicited from him the hand of 
his daughter. He satisfied the family that his 
connections were respectable, and, in short, a 
day was fixed for the nuptials, A large party 
of the relatives assembled on that occasion, 
and the marriage contract was placed before the 
bridegroom for his signature. Ho ‘hesitated, 
and a visible tremor shook his whole frame 
Drawing the father aside, he asked him whether 
there was not a book that contained the law 
of the Christians in the house, 

“There is,’ said the merchant; ‘it is one 
from which we read daily.’ 

“¢ Allow me to take it away,’ said the new 
convert: ‘there is a passage which I must 
consult before I can sign.’ 

“Sangam thought the request a strange one, 
but he granted it. 
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“eT will return in half-an-hour,’ said the 
young man. ‘ Till then, amuse your guests,’ 

“The merchant felt uneasy, and resolved 
that he would go and consult with Father 
Swartz. The missionary handed him a 
small copy of the Sacred Volume, and 
said : 

“¢Take this with you, and be sure it does 
not leave your house. In the meantime, I will 
engage in prayer for you. 1 suspect some evil, 
but God will protect His own.’ 

“The intended bridegroom returned in high 
spirits, and once more took up his pen. But 
again he seemed agitated, and exclaimed : 

“¢There is a spell upon me: I cannot sign 
to-day.’ ° 

“This hesitation awakened the father’s sus- 
picions, and he bade the strangor retire, saying 
that he must examine a little more into his 
conduct before he could bestow his daughter 
upon him. The young man departed, and took 
the road to Negonda’s house. One of the 
relations followed him secretly, and saw him 
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enter the door; and when he returned, he 
found the merchant with Father Swartz. 

“<¢T feel? said the Missionary, ‘a presen- 
timent that your daughter has been saved from 
a peril of some kind contrived by that bold, 
bad man. I must confront him, however, and 
his baffled confederate; so which of you will 
show me the way to his house ?” 

“The relation who had tracked the false 
bridegroom, stepped forward boldly, while the 
others shrank back, and said : 

“* By the help of the Lord, I will.’ 

“¢Come on then, and fear nothing,’ said the 
Missionary, ‘for as our own Luther sings, ‘A 
strong tower is our God.’ 

“They went togéther and met Negonda 
himself at the threshold. 

“¢ Priest,’ he exclaimed, ‘ you have foiled me, 
thanks to the superstitious fool whom I have 
employed; and now you come doubtless to 
triumph over a baffled man.’ 

“¢T come not to triumph, but to entreat,’ said 
the good Missionary ; and he preached to him of 
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the love of Jesus, and begged him to trust in 
the Gospel. A long time did he reason and 
persuade, but it was in vain. .The Brahmin 
heard him with an unmoved countenance, and 
a sullen scowling brow. He then’ addressed the 
Missionary in the Frank language, and as the 
companion understood a few words, he gleaned 
from his talk that he was one who had aban- 
doned our Holy Faith, and was no Brahmin 
but a Frankish Infidel, who had adopted this 
dress to show his scorn of Jesus of Nazareth. 
He answered the affectionate remonstrances 
made to him, with blasphemies too foarful to 
repeat, and as he turned away to enter the 
house said in the Hindoo tongue : 

“You have your will mdw, but my hour will 
soon come,’ 

“Unhappy man,’ said the Missionary, 
‘mark my words. Your hour is nearer than 
you think.’ 

“That night a fearful storm swopt over 
Tanjore. The thunder rolled and the light- 
ning flashed, while many tall trees were laid 
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prostrate upon the earth, One of Father 
Swartz’s servants was sleeping in the hall of his 
house, when he was awakened by a knocking at 
the outer door, and as he opened it a tall figure 
whose face he could not see glided past him. 

«¢ Where go you ?’ he inquired. 

“To tell your master that my hour has 
come,’ said the intruder as he passed on towards 
the chamber of the Missionary. The man stood 
still, transfixed with terror, and when at length 
he stole up to his master’s door he heard his 
voice uttering prayers in his own language. The 
next morning the Brahmin’s house was dis- 
covered to be in ruins, as was supposed, from 
the effects of the storm on the preceding night, 
while bencath his own shattered roof Jay his 
body still retaining on its pale lips the contemp- 
tuous expression which had characterized them 
during life. 

“ Byer since that time the cholera has visited 
the neighbourhood, and the more superstitious 
people have a tradition that the spirit of the 
apostate Brahmin has been transformed into a 
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messenger of vengeance, and doomed for a 
certain time to wield the sword of the de- 
stroyer.” ' 

The narrator looked round. Most of the 
ladies were listening with fixed attention, 
although the host had for some time closed 
his eyes. He started up when the tale came to 
an end, and ejaculated : 

“Myr, Swartz—ah! I’ve heard of him. 
Most respectable man—good Missionary. None 
such now-a-days.” 

“Rather marvellous, don’t you think?” - 
gasped the timid man, and then shrank back as 
if frightened at his own audacity. 

“ Well,” said the narrator, good-humouredly, 
“T certainly was not present at tho timo, and 
I warned you that old Danicl had some of the 
qualities of a poet. His imagination was vivid, 
and I think he half-believed some of the 
legends he told me,” 

“Tt is, indeed,” said the under secretary, 
“monstrum horrend—no, I’m wrong—that 
won't do.” 
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“Tt is very interesting,” said a pale, senti- 
mental-looking lady. “I fear I shall not sleep 
after it.” 

“T think we had better go in to supper,” 
suggested the host, who was anxious to resume 
once more his favourite place at the head of the 
table, 
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CHAPTER X. 


On the afternoon of the succeeding day, 
Merton reminded me that it would bo but 
civil to call on Mr. Mongada. I could not 
help noticing that he had been bestowing more 
attention on his dress than was his genoral 
wont; and perhaps this circumstance, and ono 
or two little indications of an cagerness to be 
introduced to Miss Moncada, made me more 
silent than ordinary as we walked along, A 
sort of presentiment flashed across my mind 
that I had already a rival in the friend who 
had hitherto been my bosom companion, and 
the painfulness of this conviction was enhanced 
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by the peculiar position which I occupied with 
regard to both parties. F 

From what I knew of Merton’s character, 
I was certain that the slightest hint would have 
been sufficient to have induced him to subdue 
feelings which, if indeed entertained, were of 
too short a continuance to make the sacrifice 
painful; but, on the other hand, I had no clear 
right to call upon him to relinquish them in 
my favour. 

Deeply as I loved Rachel, I had never 
breathed a syllable to her or her father that 
could lead either to suspect that I  enter- 
tained sentiments differing in aught from those 
of an ordinary acquaintance, and I felt that it 
would have been the most ridiculous vanity to 
suppose that her feelings towards me were of 
that nature which might encourage hope, and 
warrant me in appealing to the generosity of a 
rival. I determined, therefore, to watch the 
progress of events, and to be guided by the 
result of my observations. 

“Tf she loyes him and he loves her,” I 
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thought to myself, “God forbid that I should 
be the barrier to their happiness!” Yet, at 
the same time, I felt that I might be deceiving 

+ myself, and anticipating a blow that would 
never fall. 

Rachel had seldom looked so beautiful as she 
didto-day. She was sitting at her harp when 
we entered the room, and as she leaned over it 
in a thoughtful attitude, she might have been 
taken for one of the captive daughters of her 
own Eastern land meditating, on the banks of 
the Euphrates, over those strains of Zion which 
her lips were now forbidden to utter. As she 
rose to receive us, I noticed some constraint in 
her manner while addressing Merton, but to me 
she was exceedingly cordial; and leaving my 
companion to the care oft her futher, over- 
whelmed me with questions about Jack, 

“Do you know, Mr. Singleton,” she snid, 
cheerfully, “he is quite a hero of romance, and 
perhaps, some day, will tun out the son of 
a great prince or lord, such as we read of 
in the old story-books, In fact, he is so poeti« 
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cal a personage that I shall almost be disposed 
to fall in love with him.” 

“T shall not tell him that,” I replied, in the 
same tone; “it would unfit him for the ad-: 
yenturous career which such a hero ought to 
lead.” : 

“Oh; no!” she answered, “it would be quite 
an encouragement. An adventurous knight 
would be nothing without a ‘ladye love’ to 
think upon when he was crossing some desert, 
or storming an enchanted castle.” 

“ And pray, Miss Mongada,” said I, “do you 
approve of that old-world practice of sending 
out an admirer to run the hazard of being 
thrust through with a lance ?” 

“ You should not appeal to me on such a sub- 
ject,” she answered, “for I must own a foolish 
fondness for those ‘ancient romantic notions, 
To me, woman never seems so much in her 
proper sphere as when she is the rewarder of 
brave and noble actions. The weakness of our 
sex, perhaps, makes us more ready to appre- 
ciate strength and valour in yours. She who is 
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doomed to seek in man. a protector and a 
shield, must always be interested in those who 

‘seem most likely to afford the protection she 
requires.” 

I did not reply, for I thought her eye cast a 
furtive glance at my companion as she uttered 
the last words, and, for a moment only, a 
jealous pang disturbed and distressed me. I 
felt anxious to change the subject, and turned 
the conversation to the sentiments she had 
expressed at our last meeting, She told me 
that she had determined on embracing Chris- 
tianity, and hoped her father would follow her 
example. 

“To tell you the truth,” she continued, “we 
have long thought over this subject, but until 
lately it has never occupied so prominent a 
place in our thoughts. I fear, however, that 
the change in our sentiments will produce a 
painful estrangement from the other members 
of my father’s family, and particularly from 
his only brother, who is bigotedly attached to 
the old religion.” 
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She had scareely spoken, when the door 
opened and a gentleman entered the room in 
a travelling dress, ono glance at whose features 
induced me to believe that he was the person of 
whom we had been speaking. Miss Moncada 
turned pale, and faltered out, “It is my uncle ; 
T trust he will be calm.” 

“We will retire,” said I, making a movement 
towards tho door. 

“Do not let me disturb you, gentlemen,” 
said the stranger, in an ironical tone, “you had 
better remain and witness the result of your 
machinations, which have cost me a brother, 
and gained you two converts to your upstart 
creed, Joshua Moncada,” he continued, sternly, 
“am I to trust the letter which informs me that 
you are about to abandon the faith of your 

athers ?” 

“Such indeed is my intention,” replied Mr. 
Mongada, calmly. 

“Dare you avow it?” said his brother, pas- 
sionately, “can you do so much violence to the ties 
of kindred as to renounce them for the shallow 
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sophistry of these fanatical priests? Then hear 
me: I give up, from this moment, all con- 
nexion with yow; and may the curse of Him 
whom you have abandoned and despised cleave 
to you and yours for ever.” 

“Brother, brother,’ said Myr, Moncada, 
approaching him, 

“Back, apostate!” almost yelled his infuri- 
ated relative. And as he spoke he pushed him 
rudely away. 

The convert extended his hand quietly. 
“Judah,” he said, “your creed, it seems, teaches 
you to curse; the first lesson mine inculcates is 
to forgive.” The angry man recoiled from the 
offered hand; but better and softer emotions 
seemed to gain the mastery over him; he sank 
down in a chair, and burst into tears, I felt 
that it was no scene for strangers to witness? 
and with a mute adieu to Mr, and Miss Mon- 
gada we took our departure. 

* You will often be called upon to witness 
something like this, Singleton,” said Merton to 
me, as we were walking along. 
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“Perhaps so,” I replied, “ Rut you seemed to 
ay a strong emphasis on the ‘you,’ as though 
these scenes were to fall to my exclusive lot.” 

“JT was thinking that possibly I shall not go 
out as a Missionary,” said Merton, musingly. 
* My uncle’s son died recently, and as he is a 
widower, and has no other children, he wishes 
me to remain at home with him. The leading 
men of the Society seem to think that, under all 
circumstances, I cannot do better than comply 
with his request. You sigh, surely you do not 
wish to stay in England.” ’ 

“No,” I replied, firmly, “not now.” 

When we reached the end of the lane which 
led to my uncle’s house, Tt parted from my 
companion, and repaired to Erasmus Villa, as 
my relative chose to denominate his habitation. 
At the entrance I met Jaok, who said ho had 
a favour to ask me 

“Well,” said I, “ what is it?” 

“Why, Mr. Singleton,” replied the boy, 
hesitatingly, “I hope you won’t think it strange, 
but you know, Sir, you were the first person 
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that picked me up, and were kind to me, and 
I hear you are going away to foreign parts. 
So I thought, perhaps, that if you could take 
me, and I should be of use, perhaps, Sir, you 
would—” 

“Take you,’ Jack,” said I, “but I am afraid 
you could not accompany me, and besides, you 
are well placed here, and my uncle is very kind 
to you.” 

“Yes, Sir, but 1am afraid,” he replied, “that 
T don’t suit him, He looks at mo sometimes 
in a strange way, as if he was displeased, and 
now and then he speaks quick and sharp like, 
and once he told me to go away when I was 
reading to him, I thought he appeared vexed 
about something.” 

“Oh,” said I, “that is all fancy. My uncle, 
like all of us, has odd ways occasionally, Jack, 
but you must not mind a little eccentricity,” 

“But please, Sir,” he said, “I should like 
to see the world.” . 

“Ah! take oare of that wish, Jack,” said I, 
“or it may get you into trouble. Remember 
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the story of the Prodigal son, that I used to 
tell you. He wanted to see the world, and saw 
it to his cost, but was glad enough after all, 
to return to the father’s home, which in days 
of comfort and happiness he had thought weary 
and monotonous.” 

“But I have no father, Sir,” said the boy, 
sadly, “I wish I had, for I do not think I 
should want to go out into the world then, 
Mr. Martin wrote to me the other day to tell 
me that he was not my father, and that nobody 
knew who was.” 

“ And what is Mr. Martin doing?” I in- 
quired, 

“ He says he is going to keep a small shop,” 
he replied, “somewhere out by the river Lea, 
for he wants to get as far from his old place 
as possible.” 

“Well,” said I, “perhaps I shall see him 
soon; and now, Jack, I must go into the 
study.” , 

I found my uncle as usual poring over his 
old classics, which he seldom exchanged for 
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any modern work, He sometimes, indeed, read 
the Rambler, and talked of it as any one else 
would of a last year’s production, but beyond 
this he never went. His great delight was 
to pore over the poets and philosophers of 
Greece and Rome, and to make annotations 
upon them in old copy-books. One of these 
was lying by his side as I entered, and it was 
not till I had seated myself and coughed rather 
loudly, that my uncle awoke from his reverie, 

I related to him my interview with Martin, 
and produced the silver case, He extended his 
hand eagerly for it, and cxamined the writing 
on the enclosed paper with great attention. 
Apparently, he was disappointed at not recog- 
nising the characters, for he sighed as ho nid 
the box down, and after a shor pause, said to 
me: ” 

“There are some events in my past life, of 
which I should like to speak with you, George, 
the more especially as you may have remarked 
some appearance of mystery in my manner with 
respect to our young foundling here. You are 
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aware, of course, that I passed the greater part 
of my life abroad. I do not regret it, for like 
the old Greek wanderer, it brought me in 
contact with many’scenes and many men ; while, 
thanks to the guidance of a kind Providence, 
T have been able. to steer equally clear of Scylla 
and Charybdis, which I take to be moral 
profligacy and sour Pharisaism. 
“My happiest days were spent in Provence, 
_Which you will recollect was the ‘Provincia of 
the Romans, I was tutor in the family of a 
great landed proprietor, one of the remnants 
of the old noblesse. He was the model of 
elegance and grace, and you could have 
imagined him figuring in the old etl de beuf, 
or sauntering down the great gallery of Versailles 
iw attendance on the Grand Monarque, He 
had been a man of pleasure in his youth, but 
was now a strict observer of the rules of his 
Church. Indeed, he tried several times to 
convert me to his religion, but without success, 
though the failures never made him treat-me 
ess kindly, My pupil was a slow and heavy, 
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though tractable lad, whom his father would 
never allow to be overworked. I had, con- 
sequently, a considerable amount ‘of leisure 
on my hands; and ,finding the chateau as 
dull as it was dignified, I began to form 
acquaintances among the neighbours, 

“And now, George, I: am coming to the 
worst pat of the story. I fell in love, You 
may smile, perhaps, when you look upon’, the 
wrinkled, careworn man who tells you this, 
but then, remember, I had all the good looks 
and gaiety of twenty-five. Madclaine Macon 
was one of the most beautiful of the beautiful 
girls of Provence. Her features displayed that 
regular and .classic grace, which we generally 
consider the exclusive possession of the children 
of an Italian ‘soil, But I shall not atlempt to 
descifbe how beautiful she was, or how madly 
T loved her, It will be enough to say that our 
attachment was approved of by the parents, 
and eyen sanctioned by Monseiur le Comte, 
who offered me a farm on his estate, as ho 
knew that I possessed some knowledge of 
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agricultural pursuits. We were married, and 
for the first month I was too happy to think of 
anything but my good fortune. My wife was 
tender and affectionate, and her parents were 
kind and well-disposed ; my land was fertile and 
productive, and all things seemed to be going 
on well, 

“By and bye, however, I discovered that 
my wife- had her defects, the principal of 
which was an overweening love of admiration. 
I thought her manners too free, and she rallied 
me on my English stiffness and mawoaise 
honte, Difference of religion also created dis- 
putes between us, for my wife, urged on by 
her confessor, would be satisfied with nothing 
less than my conveision, and though unable 
to argue, she had always a plentiful supply of 
entreaties and tears. Only those who have 
lived much abroad, can estimate properly the 
influence which a Director acquires over the 
female mind, and the unscrupulous energy 
with which that influence is exerted. This 
difference between my wife and myself, which 
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had been at first overlooked, now became the 
cause of estrangement and coldness. 

“Matters were in this state whon my poor 
wife gave birth to a girl, whom she survived 
only a few days. During the closing scenes of 
her life, something of her former tenderness 
returned, and she earnestly besought my for- 
giveness for the past. Her affection revived 
all my old feelings; and when I saw her coffin 
descend into the carth, I sank on tlic ground in 
an agony of grief. 

“The death of my wife was followed by mis- 
fortunes in business, My crops turned out 
badly, and I Jost a large sum of money by the 
failure of a grain merchant in the neighbouring 
town, In addition to this, the country had 
become distasteful to me, and I resolved to give 
up my farm, and try my fortune in England. 
The Count furnished me with letters of recom- 
tmendation to several English noblemen with 
whom he was well acquainted, and I departed, 
leaving my infant daughter in the charge of her 
mother’s relatives. 
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“TI shall not weary you with an account 
of my struggles in this metropolis, They 
were such as required all my energies to be 
called into play, and they so much engrossed 
my attention, that I almost forgot I was a 
father. 1 continued, however, from time to 
time, to hear from my wife’s relatives; but, 
from various causes, I could not leave England, 
and I thought it best that, for the present, my 
child should continue where she was. : 

“At length, I succeeded in establishing the 
school where you found me, and then I began 
to think of fetching home my little daughter. 
Time had flown so rapidly, that I was surprised 
to find her, when I arrived at my sister-in-law’s 
house, a blooming girl of fifteen. She left her 
aunt’s with visible reluctance, and I was deeply 
grioved to find that my own child regarded mo 
as a stranger. It was not, indeed, surprising 
that she should do so, or that, bred up as she 
had been in sunny Provence, she should think 
English people cold and formal. According to 
her mother’s wish, she had been bred a Roman ‘ 
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Catholic, and she looked upon our religion 
with antipathy and dislike. The same coolness 
began to subsist between us, which had existed 
in her mother’s case. I was too proud to ask 
my child to love me, and too clear-sighted not 
to see that she was pining for the country 
which she had left. A sense of this made me 
invitable, and perhaps tyrannical, while my 
daughter’s high spirit could not brook sub- 
mission, She made no reply to my reproaches, 
but there was a dark, sullen expression about 
her dark ‘eye, sometimes relieved by a sharp 
flash of indignation, which told very plainly 
What was passing within, At length our 
mutual position became so uncomfortable that I 
could endure it no longer. Her aunt sided 
with her, and begged her to scek in her house 
an asylum from paternal tyranny. This phrase 
happened to fall under my eye, and I deter- 
mined At once to prevent any further corre- 
spondence. I communicated my wish to 
Adeline, but she rebelled immediately against 
my decision, Her aunt, she said, had been a 
vou, 1. 8 
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second mother to her at a time when she most 
needed a mother’s love, and she could not give 
up writing to her. It was her only consolation 
in this cold and miserable Angleterre, 

“T have often thought since, George, that if I 
had thrown my arms about my child’s neck, and 
told her how dear she was to me, matters would 
never have come to this pass,’ But I had en- 
trenched myself too strongly in paternal pride, 
and forgetting that I mysclf was to blame for 
neglecting my responsibilities with regard to my 
daughter, I expected that she would discharge, 
notwithstanding, every tittle of her duty to me. 
TI told her, therefore, that she must at once 
choose between my house and that of her 
aunt, and abide by the choice, She was 
frightened and repelled by my sternness, and 
expressed her desire to return to France at once, 
I made arrangements with my sister-in-law for 
her board, and she left me, never to look upon 
my face again.” 

My. uncle rested his forehead on his hands 
and sobbed audibly. I endeavoured to whisper 
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a few words of consolation; but for some time 
he did not heed me, At Iongth, recovering 
himself by a strong effort, he resumed: 
“What you say is’ kindly meant, George, but 
it cannot exonerate my conscience from the self- 
reproach which I feel I have deserved. Know- 
ing my own criminal neglect as a father in 
past times, I ought to have borne with the 
petulance of a child. It is true that I loved 
her tenderly now, and after she was gone, and 
the temporary irritation had subsided, my heart 
often sank within me when I thought how 
cheerful she would make my desolate and soli- 
tary home. Sometimes I determined to send 
for her again; but pride intervened, and now 
and then a better feeling whispered that it 
would be cruelty to expose her, a second time, 
to what she considered a weary exile, for the 
sake of my selfish gratification, At last, I 
thought of going over to visit my sister-in-law 
and entering into an explanation with her and 
my child. It was so intolerable, that solitary, 
childless fecling, that I could support it no 
‘ s2 
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longer. I was about writing to my relative, 
and entreating both her and my child to over- 
look the past, when a letter scaled with black, 
and bearing the French post-mark, was put into 
my hands.” 

He paused again, and his voice shook with 
suppressed emotion as he continued ; 

“The letter was from my sister-in-law. She 
told me in terms of bitter self-reproach, that she 
had allowed my daughter to receive the ad. 
dresses of a young Englishman who had been 
staying for some time in Provence, and with 
whom they had become acquainted at the house 
of a mutual friend. He had at Jength made a 
proposal of marriage, but having some reason, 
from his own admissions, to suspert that his 
parents would be averse to the match, she had 
at once requested that tho affair might go no 
further. But my unhappy child, spoiled by 
her indulgence, and deficient in those home 
feelings that can alone ensuro cheerful obe- 
dience, at once revolted against her aunt’s 
authority. My sister-in-law threatened to apply 
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to me, and this produced for some days a 
feigned and sullen submission, which continued 
until the unhappy girl eloped one day, and in 
company with her lover, fled from the town. 

“Her aunt afterwards received a letter from 
her in Germany, stating that she was married 
to the object of her affections, and was most 
anxious to obtain the forgiveness of her family, 
and to be reconciled to them. 

“My sister-in-law wrote to her kindly in 
reply, and a short correspondence took place 
between them, in the course of which my 
daughter mentioned that sho was going to Eng- 
land with her husband. The last note that 
her aunt received from her was dated from 
London, and written in a yery incoherent style, 
She complained of her husband’s relations, and 
even hinted that his own treatment of her was 
not so kind as it had been, She begged her 
aunt to take her in once more, and to meet her, 
if possible, at Boulogne on a particular day. 
The letter concluded with words that have ever 
since occurred to my mind and caused me much 


bitter self-reproach, 
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“c¢T have none left but you, my second 
mother, for, owing to the indifference of a hus- 
band, and the harsh severity of a father, there is 
no other relative to whonr I can fly in the hoer 
of affliction.’ 

“Her aunt could not reply to the letter, for 
no special address was given in it; but she at 
once started off to Boulogne, and, aftcr waiting 
some days, wrote to me this letter, her anxiety 
for her niece having overcome the anger which 
she felt at my former conduct. {am in no 
mood to relate what followed, or to describe the 
painful meeting which took place between my 
sister-in-law and myself, for of course I hurried 
off to France immediately. It will be sufficient 
to say that all our exertions to discover the lost 
one wore ineffectual, and that from that time to 
this I have never seen my child again.” 

He now gave full vent to his grief, and 
listened impatiently while I endeavoured to 
console him, Bitterly did he accuse his own 
imprudenco and want of affection in allowing 
his child to grow up at a distance from him, 
separated from all those kindly interchanges of 
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feeling which rivet so closely the paternal tie. 
In order to divert his mind from these self- 
reproaches, I asked if he had never received any 
further tidings from his daughter. 

He replied despairingly : “ None.” 

“ But have you no idea what became of her?” 

“ A steamer was wrecked in the Channel 
about the time,” he replied; “ and hearing that 
a gentleman, accompanied by a lady, who in 
appearance must, according to the description, 
have resembled my daughter, had been among 
the passengers, we concluded that they had 
perished in this manner.” 

“ Yet you knew her husband’s name,” I said. 

“ Circumstances led us to believe,” he an- 
swered, “that it was a feigned one, and it 
seemed that the party at whose house my sister- 
in-law had met him was only a casual acquaint- 
ance, and knew nothing of his family,” 

“It is very strange,” I said musingly. 

I then communicated to my uncle the talo 
Thad heard from Martin, but there appeared 
so little hope of ascertaining distinctly whether 
there was any identity*between the lost daughter 
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and the person mentioned in his narrative, that 
we both concluded it would be unwise to form 
hopes that might in the end prove fallacious, 

“ At times,” said my uncle, “ T think I can 
trace some resemblance in this boy’s features to 
those of my poor child; but again I feel that 
perhaps after all it may be one of those illusions 
which hope and fancy love to create, and which 
ave permitted by a merciful Creator to deaden 
the keenness of the edge of sorrow. At all 
events, it might be premature to speak to him 
on the subject, but I would not willingly lose 
sight of him till 1 know more. In the mean- 
time, George, let the theme sleep, and forgive 
me if I ask you to leave me now. I want to 
be alone, to wrestle with the feelings which 
this story has called up.” 

I pressed my unele’s hand warmly, and 
assured him of my most earnest and heartfelt 
sympathy, He returned the pressure, and we 
patted. Before I left the house, I ascertained 
from Jack, Martin’s address, intending to seek 
him out, and, if’ possiblo, glean from him some 
further particulars, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


‘ 


Tue next day, after the usual studies were 
over, I set out for the River Lea. It was a fine 
summer’s afternoon, and my spirits, which had 
not been very high of late, yielded to the genial 
influence of the sunshine and the light breezes 
which played around me. Man is to a great 
extent the creature of external circumstances, 
and I could not help feeling exhilarated by my 
walk, and the distant aspect of the green ficlds, 
glimpses of which were discerned from time 
to time between the stiff villas of the suburb 
through which I was wending my way. 
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Martin’s new abode was a small house near 
the river. Two or three lounging urchins 
were gazing with all their might into the win- 
dows of the shop, situated in front of the 
premises, attracted evidently by the gingerbread 
and apples which occupied the shelves. A 
narrow passage to the left conducted me into 
a small yard, leading down to the iver brink, 
close to which were attached two boats, shel- 
tered by a wooden shed. In the middle of the 
yard sat aman smoking, whom I at once recog- 
nised as Mr. Martin himself. He rose from his 
chair, and asked me if I would take a boat, 
adding in an under tone: 

“We shall be able to tall better on the river 
than hee.” 

I signified my acquiescence, and he proceeded 
tounmoor one of the craft which I had noticed, 
seated in which we were soon shooting along, 
far out of the reach of listeners, ‘ 

“You see, Sir,” said Martin, as he rested on 
his oars, “my shop boy has sharp ears, and 
now that I have left off my old trade, I hope for 
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ever, I should not like him to guess at what I 
have been.” 

I told Mr. Martin I was glad to sce him 
there, and asked him how he had contrived to 
raise money enough to hire his present premises. 

“Why, Sir,” he replied, “I got a little ready 
cash from the sale of a crossing which J held, 
and then my father was reconciled to me the 
other day, and gave me something more,” 

“And you like your new occupation?” I 
inquired. 

“Well, Mr. Singleton,” he replied, “it is 
better than begging, for though 1 work harder 
I feel more satisfaction in what I get, and I 
think as I put each shilling into my pocket, 
‘there, my fine fellow, I have no reason to be 
ashamed of you.’ Perhaps, too, you would not 
think it, but 1 find I can save something at 
present, whereas before what I got during the 
week was certain to be all gone by Saturday night.” 

“Tt is God’s blessing on honest labour,” said 
T; “but are you not afraid of being recognised by 


some of your old companions ?” 
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“No, Sir,” he answered, “T kept very much 
aloof from them when I was in their neigh- 
bourhood, and what with being always dressed 
up in some queer fashion or other, I was so 
unlike myself that I don’t think they would 
inow me now. The other day, indeed, two 
fellows came up here dressed as fine as lords, 
whom I knew very well’ to be no better than 
they should be, and as chance would have it 
they hired one of these boats from my place. 
They began chafting me as J rowed them along,* 
and I pretended to be a simple sort of fellow, 
for I saw they were up to some trick, Pre- 
sently they pretended that they wanted to land, 
and asked me to set them ashore for a few 
minutes, intending to run off and leave me in 
the lurch. But I fixed them, for I pulled along- 
side of a sort of island about a mile up, with a 
tremendous swamp on the sido furthest from 
the riyor, which I knew they would never cross, 
for these town-bred follows are as afraid of wet- 
ting their feet as if they were so many cats, 
Well they tried to levant, and examined the 
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place on all sides, but it was no use; and there 
was I sitting in my boat laughing all the time 
in my sleeve. By and by they came back again 
looking very crestfallen. 

“¢Ffullo, my man!’ says one, ‘bring the 
boat ’ere, vill ye?” 

“T was just then in the middle of the strcam, 
so I looked at him very coolly, and says I: 

“¢T hope you like your lodgings there, for 
you will not get any better to-night.’ 

“* What do you mean feller?’ says he, ‘do 
you hintend to hinsult a gent?” 

“Oh? says I, ‘that won’t go down with 
me, my lad, for I have seen you two elsewhere 
before now; and so if you please hand over the 
fare, or 1 shall row off with my boat, and you 
may wait for a couple of days, perhaps, before 
anything else comes this way.’ 

“Well, Sir, they both turned as scarlet as 
a couple of turkey-cocks, and abused me with 
every bad name they could think of; but I made 
them cash up before they came into the boat, 
which at last they were glad to do. They tried 
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a little nonsense when they got out, but they 
were two insignificant sort of chaps, and so I 
kicked one this way, and another that, and I 
have never set eyes on either of them since.” 

When Mr. Martin had finished his story, 
I asked him several questions about the young 
lady who died in his house. He had only seen 
her once, however, and entertained but a confused 
recollection of her general appearance, He in- 
formed me that both his wife and himself had 
made every effort by advertisements to discover 
who the lady belonged to, but that they had 
not been successful in obtaining the slightest 
clue to her connections. 

Disappointed by the information or rather 
the non-information which I had obtained, 1 
retraced my steps to the College where I found 
Packman waiting in my room. Aftcr some 
unimportant convorsation he asked me to ac- 
company him to an eyening party, at his aunt, 
Mrs. Somerton’s, where we were to mect several 
celebrities, who were then figuring as the lions 


of religious society. 
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I have said so little of Packman hitherto, 
that on the present occasion I fecl it incum- 
bent on me to give him the benefit of a special 
introduction to my readers. Tfc was not dis- 
tinguished as a student, and though really and 
unfeignedly pious, suffered much in the opinion 
of those around him from his proneness to 
levity and ‘lightness of spirits. His father 
nourished a strong feeling against the melan- 
choly and gloom which distinguished certain of 
his religious acquaintances, and like most men 
who take a decided antipathy to one extreme 
was very much in danger of falling into its 
opposite. He said rightly that true Christianity 
was not to be recommended by the sour looks 
and upturned eyes of a moroso Pharisaism; but 
unhappily he did not distinguish sufficiently 
between overstrained seriousness and an ex- 
aggerated cheerfulness that was not always in 
place. His sons were encouraged to aim at the 
character of religious wits, and provided the 
bons mots which they retailed could be fathered 


on some popular preacher, or cminent Exeter 
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Hall leader, his applause and approbation were 
rarely withheld. 

Before my young friend had attained the 
age of fifteen, he knew by heart a budget of 
facetice, ascribed (whether coriectly or not 
might have admitted of a doubt) to the late 
estimable though eccentric Rowland Hill. En- 
couraged by the applause bestowed on these 
anecdotes, he had amassed others drawn from 
more profane sources, which he took the liberty 
of altering to suit his company, so that a 
witticism uttered originally by Sheridan or 
Hook, became in his hands the remark of 
some religious wit, There is no character 
more undesirable, even in worldly society, than 
that ofa professed joker; and it wasmot, perhaps, 
astonishing that many persons, notorious for 
their unbending gravity, considered my friend 
too facetious for a Missionary. Yet he dis- 
appointed their predictions after all, and when 
a little experience and the operation of his 
natural good sense had modified an erroneous 
though pardonable tendency, he became on 
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eminently useful and active member of the 
Missionary band. 

Latterly he had sought my socicty very much, 
and I was pleased to find that under a light 
surface, there existed many sterlng and solid 
qualities. As we were going along he told me 
that his aunt was a great collector of lions, 
and that whenever a celebrated Missionary or 
a noted religious traveller could be procured, 
she immediately secured their presence at her 
tea-parties, 

On our arrival, the door was opened by a 
very staid footman dressed in black, who had 
much the air of a dignified cergyman, We 
were ushered up-stairs into a drawing-room, 
only as yet modaately full of guests. By Pack- 
man’s advice I ensconced mysclf in a retired 
corner, where we turned over three or four 
times a bool: of prints, while waiting for the 
more distinguished visitors. Those who had 
alveady arrived, being mostly ladies, were en- 
gaged in some mysterious female occupation, of 
which long threads and formidable-looking 
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needles formed the principal instruments, while 
they conversed in low tones about dear Mr. 
So-and-so’s late discourse, and the meetings of 
the last season. “Dull topics enough,” perhaps 
some reader will exclaim ; but at least, my good 
friend, they are better than the scandal to which, 
perhaps, you have been "accustomed, or the 
senseless stupidity of the card-table. These 
people at least, spoke of what they understood, 
and if no young ladies aspired to scream out of 
tune 8 mispronounced Italian ballad, or to 
deafen the ears of the company with the last 
new polka, you are more fastidious than me 
if you quarrel with them for it, 

But now a buzz runs through the company, : 
and all eyes are turned to the door. The dis- 
. tinguished guests are arriving. First comes 
Doctor Ajaci, an interesting Italian, who has 
been, it’is whispered, incarcerated in the terrible 
Inquisition. The Doctor ‘has scarcely been ' 
received with due honours, when Mr, Simkins 
arrives from Lebanon, with a living Syrian 
Prince in full Oriental costume, A black 
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fugitive slave from the Southern States follows, 
having in his train a host of Dit minores, who 
write tracts, religious poetry, and articles for 
religious newspapers. : 

Each of the’ celebrities scout drew about 
him a small knot of admirers. Dr. Ajaci, a 
sallow-looking man with a face close shaven, 
and somewhat of a sneering expression about 
his mouth, began declaiming in Italian against 
popery, his eloquence being “ done‘into English” 
bit by bit by his interpreter, a short lively 
gentleman with spectacles, who stood by his 
side, and who was facetiously likened by my 
friend Packman to the showman of a menagerie, 

A group of ladies clustered round the Syrian 
Prince, who was reading an Arabic letter in 
the nasal chanting tone of his country, and*by 
particular desire finished it cross-legged on the 
floor. In another corner, the fugitive’ slave 
was illustrating the tortures practised by the 

» liberty-loving Americans on their human chattels 
with the assistance of two of the ladies’ needles. 
Packman and I wandered with a few others 
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from group to group, and contemplated the 
different lions at our Icisure, while Mrs. So- 
merton, hurried and anxious, scrutinized the 
proceedings with the eye of an hostess. 

“ Only think now, Frederick,” she said to her 
nephew, as we found ourselves opposite to 
her in one of our transitions between two of 
the groups, “only think, it is nine o’clock, and 
Mr. Blough has not yet arrived. It is just like 
him. He is so eccentric, almost rude I may 
say.” ; 
“ Well,” said Packman, “I don’t think he 
stands much upon ceremony. But why do you 
have him here at all?” 

“Oh, why you know he has just returned 
from Syria, and then he is so odd. Would you 
believe it, the last time he was here, Dr, 
Schmutter the great philologist brought such 
an interesting Chinese, who came in his dress, 
tail and all, and Mr. Blough walked up to him, 
and taking hold of the poor man’s tail, asked 
him if he would not like a fried dog for supper. 
Horrid, wasn’t it? But he is so strange.” 

* 
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“ Ah,” said Packman “that reminds me of 
an anecdote which—” 

But Mrs. Somerton had retreated, and was 
now busily conversing a few yards off with some 
new arrival, so the anecdote remained untold. 

In a few minutes, the serious-looking footman 
announced Mr. Blough, and I turned round to 
examine the figure of so eccentric a gentleman. 
He was a stout, thick-set man, with grizzled 
hair and sharp grey eyes, which seemed to 
announce their owner’s intention to penetrate 
all shams, of whatever kind they might be. At 
first sight you would have rather shrunk from 
the keen, inquisitive glance, that appeared to 
be reading your character, and examining into 
your pretensions; at the second you would per- 
haps think that straightforward honesty and 
sincerity, with perhaps a dash of whimsicality, 
were never so clearly pourtrayed as on the 
weather-beaten features before you. 

Mr. Blough threw a hasty glance at the lions 
and the lion-worshippers, which did not scem 


to indicate unmitigated satisfaction, and then 
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striding up to the group surrounding the Syrian 
Prince, he ejaculated : 

“Why, in the name of all that’s singular, 
who have we here ?” 

Mr. Simkins stepped forward, and said sim- 
peringly : : 

“A most interesting youth, my dear Sir, 
Prince Abd el Musheef, from Mount Lebanon.” 

“Prince Fiddlestick !” replied Mr. Blough, 
“ why, that fellow blacked my shoes at Beyrout.” 

He then addressed his Syrian Highness in 
very guttural Arabic, and soon drew from him 
a renunciation of his dignity. Perhaps he 
might have proceeded farther, if Mr. Simkins 
had not good-humouredly interposed. 

“Do not blame the poor young man, Mr. 
Blough,” said he, “for I am afraid it is my 
ignorance that ought to be censured. The 
friend who introduced this youth to me said he 
was a Hadgi, which I rather carelessly, I fear, 
have translated Prince.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Blough, “that is just like 
my dear countrymen. Always despising and 


oa 
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ridiculing foreign titles, and yet ready to go 
through fire and water to get hold of some onc 
with a handle to his name. Why, Hadgi means 
a pilgrim, and is an appellation assumed in 
the East by the lowest and commonest people. 
But come, your prince is a very honest fellow, 
and stole infinitely less of my blacking than 
others of his countrymen, and that is some 
recommendation, let me tell you.” 

Mr. Blough passed on, and by and bye the 
group collected around the ex-prince began to 
disperse. Mr. Simkins evidently felt a little 
uncomfortable, and vanished with his protege 
as soon as he decently could. A few young 
ladies murmured their indignation at that 
“horrid Mr, Blough, who was always destroy- 
ing everything that was poetical and sentimental 
by his rude remarks,” but they accompanied 
their comments with apprehensive looks at the 
dreaded man, as if they feared that ho might 
possibly attack them next, 

The awe-inspiring Mr, Blough next directed 
his steps towards the group which clustered 
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veund Dr. Ajaci, just as that fascinating person 
was concluding an harangue embodied in the 
choicest Etruscan. Not Coriolanus, when he 
fiuttered the Volsctans in Corioli, nor Achilles, 
when his single shout rolled back the flood of 
Trojan success, could have startled their respec- 
tive opponents more than the advance of this 
common-sense-looking man did the coterie whom 
he approached. The little interpreter did his 
best, but after a few minutes Mr. Blough turned 
away with » half-audible “pshaw!” and joined 
the listeners to the fugitive slave, who was detail- 
ing-in a quiet, sensible manner the particulars 
of his escape from a tyrannical and barbarous 
master.” 

“ All this is very well,” said Mr, Blough, 
as the negro paused in his recital for a few 
minutes; “but what do you say, my friend, 
to the Apostle’s sending back Onesimus to his 
master Philemon ?” 

The two men looked at each other steadily 
for a few minutes, and a slight tremor passed 


oyer the dark features of the African. 
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> Sir,” said he in reply, “I would tell you a 

little story in answer to your question. Once 
a poor slave, hungry and exhausted, was flying 
from his pursuers, and he met near the frontiers 
of Canada an English traveller. Tveedom was 
before him—worse than death behind. Two 
man-hunters were on his track, and he had just 
time to say to the Englishman: ‘ Have pity 
upon me, for the sake of ow common God, 
and in the name of that liberty which is your 
country’s boast, I have seen my mother scourged 
to death, my sister sold to shame, and unless 
you can save me, I must endure agonies which 
it would only shock you to describe,” ‘The 
traveller listened to the appeal, and when the 
blood-hunters came up, one was felled to tho 
ground by the stout English cudgel, and the 
other ran away. The traveller aided the fugi- 
tive and never abandoned him till he had seen 
him safe in Canada, This is my answer to 
your question : I was the slave—you were my 
deliverer.” 


“ What,” said Mr. Blough, apparently taken 
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by surprise, “is it you? I’m glad to see you,” 
and he shook him warmly by the hand. 


“Noble! generous! heroic!” ejaculated the 
ladies, who had been talking a few minutes ago 
of “that horrid Mr. Blough.” 

“ Pshaw |” said the ungallant man, as he 
retreated to the other side of the room. 

My attention was now attracted by a new 
arrival, in the person of a clergyman well 
known for the interest which he took in ques- 
tions relating to the conversion of the Jews. 
I had some slight acquaintance with Dr. 
Monckton, and his eye soon singled me out. 
He drew me to a secluded corner of the room, 
and said : 

“T rejoice to hear, Mr. Singleton, that you 
have been a chosen instrument in our Master's 
hand of effecting the conversion of two per- 
sons, for whom I have the greatest esteem. 
Mr. Mongada and his daughter will be received, 
by baptism, into the Christian Church next 
month. They are now preparing for this 


solemn rite; and it is gratifying for me to say, 
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as it doubtless is for you to hear, that they owe 
their first serious impressions on the subject of 
Christianity to your conversation.” 

I uttered a mental ejaculation of gratitude, 
and then chid my selfish heart for the repining 
thought which succeeded my first pleasurable 
emotions. I could not flatter myself with the 
hope that Rachel could ever be mine, and it 
was bitter—very hitter—to think that I must 
soon bid her farewell for ever. Yet in the 
exertion to conquer self, and to rise superior to 
the feelings which oppressed me, I found a 
consolation that repaid me for all my strug. 
gles. I could contemplate my past work with 
the conviction that at least it had wrought out 
for me no more earthly reward. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


, L Must now beg the reader to suppose that 
, tivelve months have elapsed since the events 
ocourred, which were noticed in my last chapter. 
Tam sitting in my College room, and Merton 
has just been with me to open his heart and 
to communicate his happiness, Rachel loves 
him, her father approves of his suit, ‘and he 
will soon lead her to the nuptial altar. He has 
been making me the confidant of his plans for 
the future, He is to give up the Mission, and 
settle in England by the wish of an old sur- 
viving relative, who loves him like a son. The 
happiness of his soul is depicted on his cheerful 
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countenance as he presses my hand affection- * 
ately, and breathes forth a wish for my future 
welfare. 

“Oh, Singleton! may you some day be as 
happy as I feel now! May you know the 
felicity of possessing a heart that loves 
you |” 

He is gone, and something like a chilling 
sense of loneliness and isolation oppresses my' 
mind. I am half-disposed to mourn over the 
wreck of bygone fancies, and to lament that I 
have awakened for ever from a fascinating 
dream, Yet there is no bitterness in my disap- > . 
pointment, no change of the milk of human 
kindness into gall, It seems that the tie of 
earthly affection which has been so gradually 
severed, has joined again to unite me toa highor 
and imperishable object, and that the love to 
a pure and noble-hearted woman has becn 
refined and elevated into love to God, 

At this juncture, a message was brought to 
mé from the Principal, requesting a personal 
interview. I found him in his ‘room, where ho 


, 
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received me with more cordiality than he had 
ever displayed before. He had seen Dr. 
Monckton lately, and that gentleman had 
spoken of me in high terms of commendation. 
He wished now to offer me immediate ordi- 
nation, to be followed by a speedy departure 
from England. India was to be my destination, 
and the Principal spoke with enthusiasm of the 
‘interesting field of labour that lay open before 
me. ‘There is nothing which so much inspires 
confidence in a youthful bosom as the mani- 
festation of feelings above the ordinary, dry, 
conventional tone of worldly intercourse. I felt 
that, during my residence at College, I had 
been retiring and unsocial, perhaps too much so. 
My conscience accused me of brooding over 
day-dreams, instead of directing my attention 
to practical realities, too often the besetting sin 
of a sensitive mind and romantic disposition. 
I resolved I would in some measure make an 
atonement for it by unbosoming myself ta the 
Principal. 

He heard me attentively and kindly, and 
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while he condoled with me on the pain which 
I had suffered, he pointed out that a separation 
from my earthly idol should only nerve and 
invigorate my spirit for my future career, By 
mortifying the soft, delusive dreaminess which 
had hitherto enchained my energies, it would, 
he trusted, awaken me to higher and. nobler 
aims. 

How many of the follies and vagaries of 
youth might be arrested or wiscly modified by 
the sound, judicious yct sympathising advice 
of one older in years! Austerity, by inspiring 
dread, often prevents disclosures which would 
prove in the highest degree beneficial. The 
abuses of the Confessional in another Church 
have raised in many minds an unwillingness to 
recognise its uses, among which perhaps may 
be reckoned the opportunitics that it affords 
to the young and inexperienced, of seeking the 
guidance and direction of those whom self- 
discipline and knowledge of the world have 


made acquainted with many secrets which are 
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yet hidden from the ardent and impetuous 
mind of youth. 

My time was, for the next two mouths, so 
fully occupied, that I had no leisure for reveties. 
A sense of what was due to the sacred office to 
which I was aspiring made me a diligent 
student, and I rarely left my room except for a 
little necessary excicise. Feelings of delicacy 
kept me away from the house of Mr. Moncada, 
and my uncle was now buried in a new edition’ 
of the “Hecuba” of Euripides, which he was 
preparing for the press. I generally, therefore, 
directed my walks towards the River Lea, and 
proved on such occasions a good customer 
to Mr. Martin. 

One day, as we were resting a little after a 
hard pull, he asked me when I, was going 
abroad. T informed him, and he said: 

“T almost envy you, Mr. Singleton, for 
change is so delightful. Iam afiaid you will 
lecture me, but I do feel a strange longing 
sometimes after my old vagabond life. There 
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was always something new every day, and even 
one’s mishaps brought variety. ” 1 find the time 
rather dull now.” 

«But I trust,” said I, “you do not repent 
your reformation ?” ; 

“No, Sir, 1 can’ say that exactly,” ho re. 
plied; “and I know my feelings are wrong, 
but it is human nature you know, I should 
not be surprised if you see me out where you 
ave going to some of these days.” 

“Well, but,” I said, “you must remomber 
the old adage, that. ‘a rolling stone gathas no 


moss,’ ” 


“No, Si,” he answered, “it is little moss 
indeed that I have gathered. ‘There is my old 
playmate Dick Somers, whose exeicises I used 
to do at school, and whom everybody laughed 
at, he was so dull and steady. Dick is a rich 
man how, and has his horse and chaise like any 
lord, while I—” And he sighed, 

“Because he has perseverance,” said I, 
“and you have none,” 

“Ah, Sir, I believe that is it; and yet,” he 

VOL. I. U 
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added, in a thoughtful tone, “I could persevere 
enough when I wanted to play any particular 
part. Do you know, Sir, I was two months 
learning how to imitate an old sailor and 
getting up sea slang. ‘Yet, somehow or ano- 
ther, I can never persevere in this business 
work,” 

I gave him some serious and very plain. 
spoken advice, but I found that a vagrant and 
wandering propensity was so engrafted in him, 
that what I said produced little effect. He 
listened, indeed, with attention, and seemed to 
feel I was speaking the truth, but when we 
parted, the last thing he said was: 

“{ am sure, Mr. Singleton, we shall meet 
again out there,” 

Little did I think at the time to what a 
singular result that meeting would lead. 

When my examination for ordination was 
over, I spent the afternoon with my uncle, who 
agreed, for that period, to lay aside his learned 
labours. 

Before I entered the study, I had a short 
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interview with Jack, who, intent upon his 
Euclid, was sitting under a tree in the garden, 
endeavouring to unravel the intricacies of the 
far-famed pons asinorum. He had grown into 
a fine healthy-looking lad, very different to the 
little ragged urchin he was when I first encoun- 
tered him. 

“T am glad to see you so usefully employed,” 
said I, laying my hand on his shoulder as he 
rose to speak to me. 

“T am doing my best, Mr, Singleton,” he 
replied; “but these lines and angles do puzzle 
me so, and I am afraid sometimes I shall never 
got over them. I am sorry, Sir, to hear you 
are going away, for I should have liked you to 
advise me a little;” 

He paused as if he had something more to 
say, and I encouraged him to procecd, 

“You see, Sir, I don’t like to do nothing, 
and to live at Mr. Sainsby’s expense. I’m a 
great boy now, andI should like to carn my 
bread if I could.” 

v2 
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“ Well,” said I, “the wish is a laudable one; 
but what could you do?” 

“Very little, Tam afraid, Sir; but I think I 
should like to go to sea.” 

“To sea!” I vepeated. “ What has put that 
into your head ?” 

«Why, Sir,” he replied, “I have been read- 
ing about Captain Cook, and how he rose 
from being a poor boy to be a great man, 
and I think I should like to do like Captain 
Cook. Will you ask Mr, Sainsby to let me 
go to sea, Sir?” 

“We must find out what my uncle thinks 
about it,” said I, as I knocked at the study 
door, 

My uncle was seated in his sanctum, clad 
as usual in his old flannel dressing-gown and 
intent upon his “ Hecuba.” He raised his eyes 
as I approached, and closed the book with a 
sigh. 

“T hope I do not interrupt you,” said I as 
I seated myself. 
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“No, George, no,” he replied, “ but as I read 
the pathetic lament of the captive Trojan Queen 
for her lost child, it awakened past recollec- 
tions and made me experience a touch of 
melancholy, connecting it as I did with the 
fate of one who I fear was equally unfortunate, 
Strange,” he continued, musingly, “that ma- 
ternal love should be so much stronger than 
the affection of a father. Agamemnon could 
give up his daughter to his ambition, and 
only shed a few doubtful tears os he gazed 
on the sad scene, But here, the mother’s heart 

. strings seem ready to break when parting from 
her child.” 

There is nothing more powerful,” said I, 
“than a mother’s Jove. But why, my dear 
uncle, do you select a subject so painful for 
your studies,” 

“Tt is a soré of penance which I inflict 
upon myself,’ he replied, “and to which I 
feel my mind strangely drawn, Though every 
line condemns me, I have a kind of heartfelt 
sympathy with the subject that I do not like to 
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quit it. I feel too some consolation in reflecting 
how differently I should act now. But to 
change the subject, I hear you are going to 
leave England soon.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “almost immediately after 
my ordination.” 

“T shall be sorry to lose you, George, and 

"yet you are devoting yourself to a noble task. 
May God give you grace to discharge it 
aright.” 

“TI trust He will,” I answered fervently. 
“And now I wish to speak with you about 
Jack, He wants to go to sea.” 

My uncle did not at first like this intelligence, 
for he seemed to feel that the boy was a com- 
panion to his solitude. He had taken con- 
siderable pains with him, and found in the 
task not only a welcome distraction from 
thoughts which he owned had troubled him 
much of late; but also that kind of pleasure 
which all who love teaching for its own sake 
experience, as the young and plastic mind 
moulds itsélf into shape under the experienced 
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and scientific hand. He agreed with me, how- 
ever, that it was better that the boy should have 
some pursuit, and feel himself above mere 
; dependance. 

“ And yet,” he continued, “how vain our 
attempts to be what we call independent. Well 
does the old Greek observe that ‘there is no 
mortal who is truly free’ Some men are the 
slaves of money, others of power, and here in 
England, where we boast of freedom so much, 
we are the most abject slaves of convention- 
alities. Jack, I warrant you, has his notions of 
liberty, though a ship is the last place where I 
should have imagined he would have expected 
to find it.” 

Well,” said I, “there is some pleasure in 
roving over the wide ocean unrestrained,” 

“Except by a rattan and a cat-o’-nine tails,” 
interrupted my uncle. “But I will place no 
impediment in his way, and I wish he may 
uever regret his ‘ ofium sub tegmine fagi.” 

I endeavoured to set the boy’s wishes in the 
most favourable light, for my uncle was at first 
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hurt that he should wish to leave him, and 
having tolerably succeeded, I returned to the 
College. In my way back, I passed the house 
of Mr. Mongada, and could not help contrasting 
the former feelings with which I had often 
gazed upon it with my present ones. Yet the 
very fact that I could do this was consolatory. 
It showed at least that the wounds were healing, 
since now they could bear to be handled. 

The day of orditlation came, and I felt deeply 
impressed with that solemn and touching service, 
which set me apart for the discharge of the 
sacred functions of a herald of the Gospel. As 
I knelt before the altar of God, it seamed to me 
incredible that any could come thither with a 
worldly and careless heart. Sad experience has 
convinced me ‘since, how even the freshest and 
holiest. feelings may become blunted by habit 
and use. ’Tis thus, perhaps, that, the mystical 
and the unseen possess so much influence over 
our minds. Imagination invests them with a 
thousand charms, which in our earthly and 
imperfect state would be destroyed if they. 
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became too familiar, The beauties of the inner 
sanctuary can only be exposed to the gaze of 
those who, purified from all feelings that could 
produce satiety, remain invested with eternal 
freshness and vigorous in eternal youth. 

As I issued from the cathedral, Merton met 
me, and pressing my hand warmly, offered his 
congratulations and best wishes. I had seen 
but little of him of late, for our occupations 
were now different, and our ‘aims diverse. Yet 
some touch of old feelings was awakened in my 
mind as we walked on together, and I was re- 
joiced to believe that I could now look upon 
him no longer as a rival, 

He had ceased to reside in the College, and 
we parted at the gate. I was about to enter, 
when he called me back, and said: 

“By the bye, Singleton, I had forgotten, 
You are in orders, now, and as my manrringe 
takes place next week, Iam sure both Rachel 
and myself would feel great pleasure if you 
would 
have no objection, and as the friend of both 





could perform the ceremony, Mr. 
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no person can be fitter for the office, What 
do you say ?” , 

I murmured a hasty consent and turned 
away, for I was afraid of giving some visible 
indication of what I felt. Strange that I, who 
loved her so much, should be the one after all 
to bestow her upon another. Yet I could not 
but feel thankful, that neither had guessed the 
secret which I had kept so carefully concealed. 
They would now plight their troth to each other 
in the sight of God and man, without a suspi- 
cion that their union had caused even the 
slightest pang to one respected and valued by 
them both. Had it been otherwise, had I 
yielded to the selfish dictates of passion, or 
even had I spoken before 1, knew that Rachel 
loved another, I felt that I could not have 
looked on so calmly, and that the holy words 
of benediction would almost have been a 
mockery from my lips. 

The day arrived, and I thought Rache] had 
never looked so beautiful as when she stood 
before the altar arrayed in virgin white, My 
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voice faltered and my hand trembled for a mo- 
ment as I joined those hands which could never 
be severed, except by death, The sacrifice was 
now completed, and I felt myself released for 
ever from the chains of a mortal love. When 
I knelt for the concluding mental prayer, I 
thanked God for having led me along a path of 
difficulty, without allowing me to say or do any- 
thing upon which I could now look back with 
annoyance or regret. : 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Tue hour of my departure was now arrived. 
During the last month of my stay in England, 
I had been allowed by the rules of the college 
to pass the time pvincipally in the society of 
my friends, Mr. and Mrs. Merton remained 
in town that they might bid me farewell; and 
eyen good kind Mr, Templeton came up to 
London that he might see the lust of his old 
pupil. Some people write and talk of the grief 
of partings, but I must confess that I felt little 
directly painful emotion. My mind sank into 
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asort of unrealizing stupor, and I could not 
persuade myself that I was bidding perhaps a 
final farewell to my friends, as I shook hands 
with them for the last time. It appeared only 
as if I was going for a short excursion, from 
which I should speedily return. It seems in- 
deed a merciful provision of Providence, that we 
_ rarely feel our troubles to their full extent at the 
time when they occur. Nature kindly drugs 
the mind with a species of opiate, that blunts 
the sting of sorrow and deadens the sensibilities 
to its stroke. 

The college had been a comfortable and 
happy home to me; and there were some of my 
companions from whom I parted with regret. Yet 
a separation from these I had nlways looked 
forward to, and it grieved me Jess than I had ima~ 
gined it would have doye when the time came, 
There was some prospect that we might meet 
once more in distant regions, and although this 
was not certain, yet the probability was conso- - 
latory. But when I realized to the full that I 
had perhaps gazed for the last time on the 
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venerable features of Mr. Templeton, and that 
my return, if indeed I ever returned, would be 
unwelcomed by my uncle’s kind and almost 
parental greeting, I experienced a sensation of 
loneliness and desolation bitter to feel and pain- 
ful to describe. 

Time, however, works wonders in removing 
the poignancy of sorrow, and a chastened yet 
sincere Christian hope does more. When we 
can look beyond this troubled scene to another 
meeting, and reflect that then we need no 
longer dread a separation, the contemplation of 
the few years during which we must be severed 
from the society of those we love, appears to 
lose much of its gloom. For the soul that can 
nourish this hope and feed upon it, there need 
be no salve eternum, no everlasting farewell. 

I should not perhaps forget to add, that the 
novelty of the scene around me contributed its 
share towards diverting my attention and en- 
livening my spirits. Tor the first three days 
after our departure from Southampton, the 
company generally seemed dull and shy of each 
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other, for most Englishmen approach very 
gradually towards a travelling acquaintance. 
Soon, however, some began to look over the 
edges of their newspapers at a neighbour, and 
by degrees the writing desks on the saloon 
tables grew more rare. i 

Our vessel contained the usual complement 
of young cadets and writers fresh from Hailey- 
bury and Addiscombe, with boyish ocounte- 
nances, manly airs, and an insatiate appetite for 
cigars and tobacco in every shape. Then there 
were some officers returning from their furlough, 
who rather seemed to look down upon the noisy 
gaiety of their youthful compagnons de voyage. 
Three or four young ladies were going out to 
India, under the charge of a Missionary’s wife ; 
and a few tourists accompanied us as far as 
Alexandria, A lieutenant of the navy, charged 
with the mails, completed our equipment, 

On Sundays I read prayers and preached to 
the passengers, who generally assembled for 
service in the large saloon, and it gave me 
great pleasure to find them always decorous 
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and generally attentive. I can scarcely, how- 
ever, concur in the opinion of some that a vo- ® 
yage by sea is favourable to devotional feelings, 
There is indeed a magnificence and grandeur 
about the mighty element whose wild waves 
‘play around you, which may for a time engage 
the imagination, and call forth thoughts of no 
common or ordinary kind ; but we soon grow 
weary of nothing but pontus et aer, and when 
we turn for relief to the cabin or the deck, we 
find the interior of a vessel but too faithful a 
resemblance of the dullness and vapid ennui of 
the most third-rate watering-place. 

At Gibraltar we saw the usual lions, and one 
of our number narrowly escaped falling down 
St. Michael’s cave, through which, an old Indian 
officer, Colonel Stanwood, informed us the 
monkeys had passed from Africa to Europe. 
The same gentleman showed the young ladies a 
straight piece of rock in one of the galleries as 
the remnants of the Pillar of Hercules, which he 
maintained was nothing but his club petrified. 
Each of his fair auditors made a careful note of 
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these facts in brazen-clasped diaries, that 
always accompanied them while on shore, I 
was obliged, however, to set the Colonel right 
when' he pointed out the English church as a 
mosque of the Moors, and pronounced a Jew 
orangeman one of the Muttis. 

This gentleman had spent so many years 
in India, that he had almost forgotten all his 
European knowledge, and misapplied everything 
that he recollected. He was great, however, in 
stories about tiger-hunts, Tippoo Saib, and 
yajahs with unpronounceable names. The young 
ladies looked up to him as ‘to a perfect hero, 
though it appeared on cross-questioning that he 
had never been in action, He was, however, 
looking forward with great hope to being made 
a general, as he was only sixty years of age, 

I found the Colonel somewhat shy of me, 
when he discovered the object of my voyage to 
India, 

He had a profound antipathy to Missionaries, 
whose agency he connected with everything 
wicked and horrible that had occurred in India, 

VoL, I. x 
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from the massacre of Vellore downwards. He 
disbelieved in the possibility of a native being 
converted, and advised me with great earnestness 
to take my passage home in the return packet 
from Alexandria. At first, thinking I was ao 
chaplain, he had attended regularly the Sunday 
services, but I never saw him after he ascer- 
tained that I was only a Missionary, while once 
I overheard him whispering to Mr. Kishmagur, 
an equally antiquated civilian, who had endea- 
voured to convince me that “ black fellows had 
no souls” to the effect that he could not listen 
with edification to “a black padre.” ‘I learned 
accidentally from one of the officers, that this 
term referred not to the clergyman’s own colour, 
but to that of his hearers, 

Mr. Kishmagur was a little more liberal in 
his notions, but he astonished and pained me 
rather one day by drawing a parallel between 
Christianity and Mohammedanism, and not 
very obscurely hinting his preference for the 
latter, I expressed my sentiments rather en- 


prgetically on that occasion, and the Indian 
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dignitary grew afterwards very distant, and 
whenever I came in his vicinity, was always 
sure to descry some object of interest that 
could only be seen from the other side of the 
deck. A young officer of the name of Camp- 
bell, stood near us when the conversation took 
place, and when the judge was out of hearing, 
he told me he hoped that I would not form 
my opinion of India’ officials in general from 
the two gentlemen referred to, 

“Nothing,” said Captain Campbell, “ could 
be more unworthy of Britons, or of professing 
Christians, than the conduct of some of the 
European officers of the Company a few years 
ago. Several instances occurred of Englishmen 
embracing openly and publicly the Heathen and 
Mohammedan creeds. I myself knew a man 
who kept Brahmins in his house to perform 
idolatrous ceremonies for him, and there was 
another at Vaudipoor who carried his zeal for 
the false Prophet so far as to make the pil- 
grimage to Mecca.” 

“ Horrible!” I exclaimed, 
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“No doubt it appears so to you,” he replied, 
“and I trust it is shocking enough in my eyes; 
but I don’t know, residence in India makes 
you accustomed to many things which you 
would shudder at when you first set your foot 
on its shores. You must consider, however, 
that the Government were a good deal to 
blame in this matter. Young men left their 
own country then mere boys, with principles 
unfoymed and minds uncultivated. They rarely 
returned till after thirty or forty years’ service, 
and during this period half their time was 
spent up country, far from the influence of 
virtuous female society, and exposed to all kinds 
of iemptation from the suggestions of the 
natives around them, who often purposely led 
them into vice that they might acquire a hold 
upon them.” 

“But do you think,” said I, “that matters 
are better now ?” 

“ Undoubtedly they are,” he answered, “ In. 
dian officers and civilians hold more intercourse 
with Europe at present than formerly, and 
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there are at this time men in either service 
who would be an honour to any country or 
church. Still there remains much to be done. 
The number of chaplains should be increased, 
for at present some chaplains superintend a 
tract of country much larger than two or three 
English dioceses put together.” 

And do the chaplains,” Iinquired, “agree 
well with the Missionaries ?” 

“Tam afiaid they don’t,” replied Captain 
Campbell, “ in fact, I rather think that some 
of them a little look down upon them. 
Perhaps there is the same jealousy existing, 
which we find in our profession between 
King’s officers and Company’s officers. But 
all things considered, a great deal of allowance 
ought to be made for the chaplains. They 
are fettered on all sides hy tho Government, 
and are, in fact, considered more as officers of 
the Ecclesiastical department, than as ministers 
of the Gospel. Then you know the people at 
Leadenhall Street don’t like their meddling 
with the natives, although a passage in their 
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charter expressly provides that the Company’s 
chaplains shall, in addition to their English 
duties, be bound to acquire one or two of the 
Indian Ianguages, in order to ‘instruct the 
Gentiles” as the old document quaintly words 
it, ‘in the principles of Christianity” ” 

Our conversation was here interrupted by the 
approach of a passenger, with whom both of us 
had formed a slight acquaintance. My, George 
Alexander Minton was a short, fair-complexioned 
young man, with large blue eyes, which seemed 
always expressive of wonderment and credulity. 
He was the beaw-ideal of a hero-worshipper, and 
almost every one he met was a hero to him. 
He delighted in asking questions, and perhaps 
might have acquired by this means a valuable 
fund of information, had he known how to digest 
what was told him. But as some persons trust 
implicitly in everything they sec printed in a 
book, so Mr, Minton thought everything he 
heard equally true. Thus his brain had stored 
up a heap of contradictions, which he blundered 
out often consocutively without apparently the 
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slightest idea that the end of his remark was 
point-blank opposed to the boginning. Hoe was 
going now to Madras to occupy a stool in an 
agent’s office there, and as he was exceedingly 
good-natured, he became during the voyage a 
sort of butt for the young cadets, and even for 
some of the older passengers, who occasionally 
practised too strongly upon his credulity. 

“Oh! Captain Campbell,” said he, as he 
approached us with his usual note-book in 
his hand, “I have been so horrified! The 
Colonel has been telling me about a sittee. 
What a frightful thing! I hope women won’t 
burn themselves opposite my windows when I 
get to India.” - 

“There is no fear of that,” said Campbell. 
* Government has abolished the practice long 
ago.” 

“Well, I’m glad of it,” said My, Minton ; 
“for you must know I am engaged; and if 
dear Jane should come out, as I hope she will 
by and bye, it would be dreadful if anything 
happened to me, for her to have to burn herself 
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you know. Her mother would never consent 
on those terms.” 

“But the custom was confined to the 
natives,” said Campbell, smiling, “and so yor 
need not have any apprehensions.” 

“Ah! now,” said My. Minton, “TI thought 
young Ossulton was quizzing me; but are you 
sure it is done away with ?” 

Quite,” was the reply, 

“Qh! thank you, Captain Campbell!” and 
down went the fact in the note-book, “Do 
you know,” continued Mr. Minton, “ the 
Colonel is 2 most extraordinary man? Ossul- 
ton calls him a tiger-eater. I hope I shan’t 
have to eat tigers. I read in a book at school, 
that tigers and cats were of the same species, 
and one wouldn’t like the idea, you know, of 
haying a cat for breakfast.” 

“Particularly the cat with many tails,” said 
the navy Lieutenant, who had joined us. 

“My dear Sir,” said My. Minton, opening 
his blue eyes very wide, “indeed you don’s 
mean to say you have ever seen such a thing ?” 
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“Positively I do though,” said the Lieutenant, 
who was a great frequenter of the cadets’ 
society, 

“Well, upon my word,” said Mr. Minton, 
recording the fact, “ you travellers see strange 
curiosities. One really picks up a great many 
pieces of intelligence by conversing with men 
who know the world.” And Mr. Minton gazed 
on the Lieutenant with an air of enthusiastic 
admiration. 

At this moment the Captain announced that 
Malta was in sight, and most of the passengers 
crowded to the fore-part of the vessel, 

® Ah!” said the Colonel, pompously, “ that 
is Malta, the island which gave name to malt.” 

“Dear me! I must put that down,” said 
Mr, Minton, and again the note-book was in 
requisition, 

“ How interesting !” ejaculated the youngest 
Miss Somers, one of the young lady passengers, 
“T read of Malta in dear Miss Porter’s ‘ nights 
of St, John.’” 

“You talk of the ‘Knights of St. John, 
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Ma’am,” said the Colonel. “TI am a Knight of 
St. John. I was made in Calcutta twenty 
years ago, and fine fun it was too.” 

_ My. Minton gazed at the Colonel with as 
much astonishment and veneration, as he would 
have bestowed on a suddenly resuscitated com- 
panion of old Cceur-de-Lion. 

“Wel,” said he, softly, “this beats the 
tigers! And did you really, Sir, fight with 
Saladdin 2” 

“ Saladdin !” cried the Colonel; “who is he? 
Some black fellow, I suppose; but I mever 
heard of him.” 

“ You seé,” whispered Campbell to me, “ that 
the schoolmaster, though generally supposed to 
be very much abroad at the present day, has 
not yet extended his travels as far as India.” 

“But is it possible,” said 1, drawing him 
aside, “that a person of this gentleman’s rank 
and position can be so ignorant ?” 

“You must remember that he is a man of 
the past, not of the present day,” replied my 
friend, ‘If you read that very clever book, the 
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‘Rambles of an Indian Official,’ you will find 
mention made of one of these old officers, well 
known in India, who mistook Jean Baptiste, a 
French adventurer in Scindcah’s army for St. 
John the Baptist.” 

We landed at Malta, and, in company with 
Campbell, I wandered over the last retreat of 
ancient chivalry, Having some letters of recom- 
mendation to the Missionaries resident in 
Valetta, I presented them, and obtained a 
kindly welcome for myself and my companion. 
We saw the usual curiositics, which are too 
well known to need any description from me. 
In the evening we returned to the vessel, and 
found that our travelling companions had Jaden 
themselves with the little nick-nacks that most 
English voyagors delight in carrying off as 
memorials from every place which they visit. 
Mr. Minton almost filled two notc-books with 
the wonders which he had personally inspected, 
and which had been related to him by his 
mischievous companions; while the Colonel 


returned, imbued with the most profound cony 
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tempt for the Maltese, whom he styled “a set 
of semi-niggers, not worthy, Sir, of English 
protection, and twenty newspapers.” 

The young ladies had copied everything that 
was copyable; and onc, who was poetical, in- 
spired by the genus loci, began composing an 
ode to La Valette. 

“J have an idea, Singleton,” said Campbell 
to me, as we took our last glance at Malta, and 
watched the beacon-light of St. Elmo till 
it became invisible, “I have an idea that you 
and I, by contributing half of our respective 
persons, might form together a tolerable Knight 
of Malta,” 

“ Flow do you mean ?” said I. 

“Why,” he replied, “ it would be half parson, 
half soldier, which I suppose our friends here 
were, though I imagine the soldior half would 
have been the most predominant of the two. 
Seriously, howover, I can’t help feeling some 
admiration for those old heroes of the cross.” 

“They were useful in their day, undoubt- 
edly,” I answered, “and when they had served 
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their purpose they disappeared like other things 
for which Providence has no farther use, I 
must confess though, that I am crusader enough 
to regret that Christian princes should leave 
places which must be dear to every sincere 
member of our faith, under the government 
of those who grind to the dust by their ignorant 
tyranny and misrule, the disciples of Him who 
trod in a human form that hallowed soil.” 

“Yet,” said my companion, “they seem 
destined to remain in their hands.” 

“ Yies,” I answered, “ and perhaps, moreover, 
there is a great and solemn purpose in all this to 
be worked out and fulfilled. It is singular that 
no combination has ever answered, that had 
for its object the rescue of the Holy Land. 
The crusades were for a time successful. 
European kingdoms and the feudal system 
upreared themselves on an Asiatic soil, and 
now what trace have we of either. Thousands 
of Christian bones whitened the sands of Acre 
and Ascalon, yet the Frank is still an alten and 
a stranger in the lands which his fathers con- 
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quered and ruled. History presents us with 
few anomalics so striking.” 

“Well, Turkey cannot last much longer,” 
said my companion, “ she is tottering.” 

“She will endure her time,” I replied, 
‘like the other institutions we were speaking 
of, and when the hour of her dissolution 
arrives, no effort or policy of man can save 
her.” 

Upon reaching Cairo, we were informed that 
we must remain for a day in the capital of 
modern Egypt. Some of. the party passed 
their time in wandering about the town, and 
Campbell and I, finding that we could not visit 
tho Pyramids, agreed to try the far famed 
Oriental baths. Mounted on the agile and 
active donkics of the place, we threaded our 
way through the crowded and narrow lanes, 
until we reached an imposing building sur- 
mounted by a dome. As my friend spoke 
Arabic, and had visited these establishments 
before, we soon made ourselves at home in 
the midst of the turbaned crowd who were re- 
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clining on the couches in the outer room. We 
had divested ourselves of our clothes, and were 
just thrusting our feet into the high and in- 
commodious clogs, retarded by which the 
bather takes his hobbling way into the inner 
room, when a series of exclamations in a well- 
Imown voice attracted our attention, Hiastily 
kicking off my encumbrances, I rushed into 
the dome-surmounted apartment, where the mist 
and steam almost blinded me, and for a moment 
or two completely took away my breath. When 
I recovered the full use of my senses, the cause 
of the clamour became visible enough. 

Mr. Minton, encircled with bathing towels, 
which did not form the most elegant drapery 
in the world, was endeavouring to escapo as 
fast as he could from an old man with a vene- 
rable beard, who in unmitigated astonishment, 
gazed upon the runaway open-mouthed, while 
his right hand grasped a large bundle of tow, 
covered with soap-suds. Two of the cadets in 
a corner were laughing heartily at the scene, 
and they roared still louder when Mr, Minton 
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hurried up to me as I entered, and began to 
implore my protection in the most pathetic 
terms, 

“Keep him off, keep him off,” he shouted, 
fixing a tenified glance on the old bath-man, 
which revealed to me who was the object of 
his dread, “he wants to choke me. I’ve 
swallowed half a pail-full of soap-suds already. 
Don’t let him come near me, Mr. Singleton, 
he’s a ghoul, a genius, an old man of the sea,” 
continued Mr. Minton, invoking Oriental terms 
from his recollections of the Arabian Nights. 

The bath-man shouted and gesticulated in 
Arabic, while perhaps to demonstrate his friendly 
intentions he made an advance in the direction 
of his victim, who darting off to avoid him, 
dashed all of a sudden into a cistern of cold 
water, which served as a sort of swimming- 
bath, and occupied a dark corner of the room. 

I was at first alarmed, not knowing its 
depth, and leaving Campbell to pacify the bath- 
man and to lecture the cadets, I employed 
myself in extricating Minton, who was more 
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frightened than hurt, and soon emerged from 
the water dripping like an ancient Triton. 
Nothing, however, could induce him to trust 
himself again in the hands of the old attendant, 
so we sent him to recline at his leisure on one 
of the couches in the outer room, 

Although I could hardly help laughing at 

the ludicrous scene before me, I remonstrated 
with the cadets upon their fondness for piactical 
jokes, and discovered that they had been telling 
him horrible stories about murders committed 
in Turkish baths, though they both avowed 
“that the aspect of the bath-man, and the 
wild appearance of everything around, had 
made him rather uncomfortable in the first, 
instance, 

Our journey from Cairo to India was chiefly | 
marked by the listlessness and ennui which 
seemed to pervade the whole company. 
Whether this arose from the absence of any 
object of interest to attract our attention, or 
from the daily increasing heat, I am unable to 
say, but even the spirits of the cadets appeared 
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to share in the general depression, A languid 
attempt at merriment was indeed made, when 
some one endeavoured to persuade Mitten that 
Aden was the modern site of the garden of 
Eden, and he was sent ashore on a fruitless 
errand to discover the tombs of Adam and Eve ; 
but there were few laughers, and even the jokers 
themselves seemed to lack spirit to carry out 
their mischief thoroughly. 

Every one, I believe, was satisfied, when, after 
taking a rapid glance at Ceylon, we found our- 
selves tossing about in the roads of Madras, 
with its formidable surf roaring and foaming 
before us. Most of my companions were going 
on to Calcutta, so after bidding them adieu, I 
was enquiring of the captain the best way of 
getting on shore, when a short, stout gentle. 
man, arrayed from head to foot in white, pre- 
sented himself, and asked if my name was 
Singleton. Upon my replying in the affirma- 
tive, he extended his hand in a dignified 
manner, and said: 

“You are welcome to India, Mr. 8. My 
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name is Tobin, I am a member of the 
M.D.C.P.G.H.” 

“Tam glad to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
Tobin,” said I; “but I do not exactly under- 
stand the meaning of those letters.” 

“Oh!” replied the member, with an air 
of profound compassion for my ignorance, 
“M.D.C.P.G.H. means Madras Diocesan 
Committee for Preaching the Gospel to the 
Hindoos; and you, Mr. Singleton, are one 
of our Missionaries.” 

The little man pronounced the “our” ag if 
I had been a package of goods consigned to 
the M.D.C.P.G.H.; and I was under some 
apprehension of being branded with these 
mysterious characters when I got on shore, 
and then exhibited to the scrutiny of all be- 
holders as the property of the society, when 
Mr. Tobin, after ordering my baggage into 
the boat, helped me down the side, as if he 
had been assisting a very nervous young lady, 
and ordered the vessel to pull off. 

When we were approaching the surf, he 
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exhorted me not to be frightened, and sug- 
gested my being bound to the seat by the 
boatmen, but this I steadily resisted; and 
though evidently surprised that one of “our 
Missionaries” should have a will of his own, 
he did not contest the point, and we said no 
more, until I found myself seated in a very 
comfortable carriage, and being driven at a 
rapid pace towards the interior of the town. 
My companion then informed me that he was 
the junior partner in a Madras house of business, 
and that as the secretary of the committee, who 
was a clergyman, resided a few miles up 
country, he had been deputed to meet and 
welcome “our Missionaries” when they 
arrived. 

There was something rather pompous and 
patronizing about the deportment of Mr, 
Tobin, which induced me to ask, in as 
polite a manner as possible, whether I could 
not be accommodated at an hotel. I faltered 
out this suggestion somewhat timidly, fearing 
that perhaps it might give offence. But it 
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clearly never entered Mr. Tobin’s head that 
his house could be anything but an Elysium 
to “our Missionaries ;” and I suppose he set 
down my diffidence to an overpoworing sense 
of his condescension, for he subjoined : 

“Now, my dear Mr, Singleton, don’t be 
afraid of me, I assure you our Missionaries 
find me affable and even jocular. Mrs. T. 
is like a mother to them, she caters for them, 
looks over their clothes, and attends to all their 
little wants. We always furnish them with 
servants, horses, and in fact with whatever 
they require. But my dear Sir,” added Mr. 
Tobin, “it is perhaps the depravity of human 
nature, but our Missionaries are not all so grate- 
ful as they should be. One of them would 
choose a servant for himself, anothor told Mrs. 
T. he had rather buy his own tea-cups, and a 
third, would you believe it, actually declared 
that a horse which I recommended to him, was 
broken-winded.” 

Mr. Tobin paused to take breath, after this 
enumeration of his grievances, and I began to 
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reflect upon what he had told me. It was 
evident he was one of those busy, bustling 
men, who must manage not only their own 
but their neighbours’ affairs; persons who -al- 
though good-natured, and the life of associations 
and committees, are apt to be very disagreeable 
in private society. It is easy to repel rudeness, 
and to guard ourselves from insolence; but 
there is scarcely any shield against that well- 
meant officiousness, which it seems unkind 
to treat harshly, and intolerable to endure. 

“ At all events,” said I to myself, “I will 
not, if I can help it, make the fourth of those 
missionary examples to which my host has 
alluded. Unless his articles are very bad 
indeed, I must put up with them for the 
present, and change them as soon as I am 
able.” 

Just then Mr. Tobin drew my attention 
to a stout man, who passed us on horseback, 
and with whom he exchanged salutations. 

“Ah!” said he, as the stranger rode on, 
“that is the Lily,” 
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“The who?” said I. 

“The Society’s Missionary, or the Lily 
of the Valley, as we call him here,” he replied. 
And then perceiving that I did not see the 
point of the appellation, he continued : “ because 
you know, he toileth not, neither doth he 





spin.” 

Mr. Tobin laughed very long and loudly at 
his own jocularity, and was perhaps astonished 
that our Missionary did not seem to sympathize 
with it so much as he ought; but I have 
always entertained a strong objection to witti- 
cisms, founded on a burlesque application of 
Scripture phrases, and therefore felt on this 
occasion no temptation to risibility. Fortu. 
nately Mr. Tobin’s attention was called off 
from me to his own house, the grounds of 
which we were just entering. 

The carriage stopped before a verandah, 
formed by five pillars, covered with chunam, 
a species of cement, imparting almost the 
appearance and brilliancy of marble. Between 
these supporters were drawn thick blinds, to 
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keep out the glare of the sun, which taey did 
so effectually, that on passing into the room 
at the back, the internal objects were scarcely 
discernible. As soon as my eyes had recovered 
trom the effects of the contrast, 1 distinguished 
the dim outline of a sofa, with something white 
lying upon it, to which Mr, Tobin led me, 
and said : 

“Mrs. T., my dear, this is Mr. Singleton, 
from London, one of ow Missionaries.” : 
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atitutional question of the Regency which a1ose upon the King’s disnstrons malady 
—the contest npon that question between the heir apparent and the ministers 
of the Crown—the breaking out of the French Revolution, and the consequent 
entrance of England upon the great European war,—these, with the union 
with Ireland, ave political movements every detail of which possesses the deepest 
interest. In these volumes, details, then guaided with the most anxions cara 
from all eyes but those of the privileged few, are now for the first time given to 
the public. The most secret history of many of the transactions is Inid bare, 
It is not possible to conceive contemporary history more completely exemplified. 
From such materials it was not possible to form a work that would not possess 
the very highest interest, The Duke of Buckingham has, however, moulded his 
matealals with no ordinary ability and skill. The connecting narrative is written 
both with judgment and vigour—not unfrequently in a style that comes up to 
the highest order of historical composition—especially in some of the sketches of 
personal character. There is scarcely a single individual of colebrity thoughout 
the petiod from 1782 to 1800 who is not introduced into these pages ; Amongst 
others, besides the King and the various members of the royal family, ave Rock- 
ingham, Shelburne, North, Thmlow, Loughborough, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, Burke, 
Portland, Sydney, Fitawilliam, Tierney, Buckingham, Grenville, Grey, Malmes- 
bury, Wilberforce, Burdett, Fitzgibbon, Grattan, Flood, Cornwallis, the Beresfords, 
the Ponsonbys, the Wellesleys, &o,"—Morning Herald, : 

“ These memoirs are among the most valuable materials for history that have 
recently been brought to light ont of the archives of any of our great families, 
The period embraced by the letters is from the beginning of- 1782 to’ the close 
of 1799, comprising the last days of the North Administration, the brief life of 
the Rockingham, and the troubled life of, the Shelburne Ministry, the storm: 
career of the Conlition of ‘83, the not less stormy debates and intrignes whic! 
broke ont on the first insanity of the King, the gradual modifications of Pitt's first 
Ministry, and the opening days of the struggle with France after her first great 
revolution, Of these the most valuable illustrations concern tho motives bf Fox 
in withdiawing from Shelburne and joining with North against him, the desperate 
intriguing and deliberate bad faith of the King exerted against the Coalition, and 
the profligacy and heartlessness of the Prince of Wales and his brother all thrangh 
the Regency} debates. On some incidental subjects, also, as the affairs of Ireland, 
the Warren Hastings trial, the Fitzgerald outbreak, the Union, the sad’ vicissitudes 
and miseries of the last days of the old French monarchy, &c., the yolumes supply 
illustrative facts and comments of much interast.”—Evaminer, 

“This valuable contribution to the treasures of historic lore, now for the 
first time produced from the archives of the Buckingham family displays the 
action of the different parties in the State, throws great light on the personal 
character of the King, as svell as on the share which he took in the direction of 
public affairs, and incidentally reveals many facts hitherto but imperfectly known 
or altogether unknown. In order to vender the contents of the letters more 
intelligible, the noble Editor has, with great tact and judgment, set them out in 
a kind of historical framework, in which the leading circumstances under which 
they were written are briefly indicated—the result being a happy combination of 
fhe completeness of historical narrative with the freshness of original thought 
and of contemporaneous record.”—John Bull, 2 

« These volumes are a treasure for the politician, and a mine of wealth for the 
historian."—Britannia. " 
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LORD GEORGE BENTINCKE: 
: A. POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY, 
‘BY THE RIGHT HON, B, DISRANLI, MP, 


Kirra axp Cnearer Eprrrion, Reviszp, Post 8vo, 103, 6d. 





Fross Brackwoon'’s Macazine.—* This biography cannot fail to attract the 
deep attention of the public. We are bound to say, that as a political biography 
we have rarely, if ever, met with a book more dexterously handled, or more 
replete with interest. The history of the famous session of 1846, as written by 
Disraeli in that brilliant and pointed style of which he is so consummate 2 muster, 
ig deeply interesting, He has tiaged this memorable struggle with a vivacity and’ 
power unequalled as yet in any narrative of Parliamentary proceedings.”? 


From Tas Dunn Univexairy Macazinc.—"“ A political biography of 
Lord George Bentinck by Mr, Disyacli must needs be a work of interest and 
importance, Either the subject or the writer would he suflicient to invest it 
with both—the combination strrounds it with peculiar attractions, In this 
most interesting volume My. Disraeli has produced a memoir of his friend in 
which he has combined the warmest enthusiasm of affectionate attachment with 
the calmness of the eritic,” 

Froawt Tue Mornine Ilenarn —“ Mr, Disracli's tribute to the memory of 
Is departed friend is as graceful and as tonching ag it is accurate and impartial. 
No one of Lord George Bentinck’s colleagues could have been selected, who, 
from his high literay attainments, his personal intimacy, and party associations, 
would haye done such complete justice to the memory of a friend and Parlin. 
mentary associate, Mr. Disracli las hae presented us with the very typo and 
embodiment of what history should be. is sketch of the condition of pmties 
is seasoned with some of those piquant personal episodes of parly mancnvres 
and private intrigues, in the author's happiest and most captivating vein, which 
convert the dry details of politics into a sparkling and agreenble narrative,” 





LORD PALMERSTON’S OPINIONS 
_ AND POLICY; 
AS MINISTER, DIPLOMATIST, AND STATESMAN, 


DURING MORE THAN FORTY YEARS OF PUBLIC LIFE. 
1 v, 8yo., with Portrait, 12s. 


“This work ought to have a place in every political library, It gives a com. 
plete view of the sentiments and opinions by which tho policy of Lord 
Palmerston has been dictated as a diplomatist and statesman.'—Chronicle, 

‘This is a remarkable and seasonable publication; but it is something more— 
it ig a valuable addition to the historical treasures of our country during more 
than forty of the most memorable yenis of our annals, We earnestly recommend 
the volume to general perusal.”"—Standara. 
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THE LIFE OF MARIE DE MEDICIS, 


QUEEN OF FRANCE, 
d CONSORT OF HENRY IV., AND REGENT UNDER LOUIS XIIt. 
BY MISS PARDO, 
Author of “Louis XIV, and the Court of France, in the 17th Century,” &c, 


Seconp Eprrion. 3 large vols, 8vo,, with Fine Portraits, 42s, 





“ A fascinating book, The history of such a woman as the beautiful, impulsive, 
earnest, and affectionate Marie de Medicis could only be done justice to by a 
female pen, impelled by all the sympathies of womanhood, but strengthened by 
an erudition by which it is not in every case accompanied. In Miss Pardoe the 
unfortunate Queon has found both these requisites, and the result has been a 
biography combining the attractiveness of romance with the reliableness of his- 
tory, and which, taking a place midway between the ‘freseoed galleries’ of 
Thierry, and the ‘philosephic watch-tower of Guizot,' has all the pictorial brilancy 
of the one, with much of the reflective speculation of the ather.”-—Daily News, 

A yaluable, well-written, and elaborate biography, displaying an unusual 
amount of industry and research.”—-orning Chronicle. 

“A careful and elaborate historical composition, rich in personal anecdote, 
Nowhere can a more intimate acquaintance be obtained with the principal events 
and leading personages of the first half of the 17th century.”—Morning Post. 

“A work of high literary and historical merit. Rarely have the strange 
vicissitudes of romance been more intimately blended with the facts of-xenl 
history than in the life of Marie de Medicis; nor has the difficult problem of 
combining with the fidelity of biography the graphic power of dramatic delineation 
been often more successfully solved than by the talented author of the volumes 
before us, As a personal narrative, Miss Pardoe's admirable biography possesses 
the most absorbing and constantly sustained interest; as a bistorical record of the 
events of which it treats, its merit is of no ordinary deseription.”—Johkn Bult. 

A life more dramatic than that of Marie de Medicis has seldom been written; 
one more imperially tragic, never, The period of French history chosen by Miss 
Pardoe is rich in all mawmner of associations, and brings together the loftiest 
names and most interesting events of a stivring and dazzling epoch. She has 
been, moreover, exceedingly fortunate in her materials, A manuscript of the Com. 
mandeur de Rambure, Gentleman of the Bedchamber under the Kings Henry TV., 
Louls XHL, and Louis X1V., consisting of the memoirs of the writer, with all 
the most memorable events which took place during the reigns of those three 
Majesties, from the year 1594 to that of 1660, was placed at her disposal hy 
M. de la Plane, Member of the Institut Royal de la France. his valuable 
record is very voluminous, and throws a flood of light on every transaction. Of 
this important document ample use has been judiciously made by Miss Pardoe; 
and her narrative, accordingly, has 2 fulness and particularity possessed by none 
other, and which adds to the dramatic interest of the subject. Tha work is very 
elegantly written, and will bs read with delight. It forms another monument to 
the worthiness of female intellect in the age we live in.’—Jfustrated News. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE 


BARONESS D’0BERKIRCGH, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE SECRET HISTORY OF 
THE COURTS OF FRANCE, RUSSIA, AND GERMANY. 
WRITTHN BY HORSELI, 
And Edited by Her Grandson, the Counr pe Monrnntgon. 
3 Vols. Post 8vo, 31s, 6d, . 





The Baroness d’Oberkirch, being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
wife of Paul I., and the confidentinl conipanion of the Duchess of Bourbon, 
her fatilitics for obtaining information respecting tho most private affairs of tho 
principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest. 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble, and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
on the continent during the Jatter part of the last century. Among the royal per= 
sonages intrauced to the reader in this work, are Louls XVI, Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalité, and all the Princes of Trance then living—Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantine and Alexander, 
of Rustia—Frederick the Great and Prince Ienry of Prussia—The Emperor 
Joseph II. of Austria—Gustavus IIl. of Sweden—Princoss Christina of Saxony— 
Sobieski, and Czartoriski of Poland~-and the Princes of Brunswick and Wurtem- 
borg. Among the remarkable persons are the Princes and Princesses de Lamballe, 
de Lig: 





ne and Galitzin—the Dukes and Duchesses de Choiseul, de Mazarin, de 

Boufilers, de Ja Valliare, de Guiche, de Penthiavre, and de Polignae—Cardinal de 
Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt, Count de Staremberg, Baroness te 
Krudener, Madame’ Geoffrin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and Necker—with Count 
Cagliostro, Mesmer, Vestris, and Madame Moras and the work algo includes 
such literary celebrities a8 Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe, de Beaumarchais, 
Rousseau, Lavater, Bernouilli, Raynal, de ’Rpéc, Wuber, Géthe, Wicland, Male- 
sherbes, Marmontel, de Staél and de Genlis; with some singular disclosures 
reapecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chudloigh, Duchcas of 
Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 

“ The Baroness d*Oberkirch, whose remarkable Memolrs are here givon to the pitblic, snw 
much of conrts and courtiers, and her Memoirs nre filed witha yariety of anecdotes, not 
sloue of lords and sadies, but of emperors aud empresses, kings and queens, nnd relgnin 
princes and princesses, Asa picture of society anterlor to the Fieuch Keyolutlan, the hoo! 
js the Intest and most perfect production of its Ieud extant; aud ag such, besfdes tts minor 
value as x book of nmusemént, it possesses it major value na a work of information; whieh, in 
the Interest of historical truth, 1g, without exaggeration, almost incalculable.—Odserver 

“Thoroughly genuine and unaffected, these Memolrs display the whole mind of a women 
wha was well worth knowing, and relate a large part of her experience namung people with 
whose names and characters the world wilt be at all times busy. A keeu observer, und by 
position thrown in the high places of the world, the Baronets d’Oberkircl was the very 
Woman to write Memoirs tlint would interest future generations. We commend these 
volumes most heartily to every reader ‘They aren porfect magazine of pleasant anectlotes 
and Interesting characteriatle things. We lay down these charming volumes with regret. 
‘They will entertain the most fastigfaus readers, and instruct the most informed.”—Lzamiter. 

Xn intensely Interesting autoblography,”—Aorning Chronicle, 

‘A valuable addition to the personal history of an important period, ‘Che volumes deserve 
general popularity,"—Daily News. 

“One of the most interesting pieces of contemporary history, and one of the richest 
collections of remarkuble anecdotes and valuable reminiscences ever produced."—John Bull, 





t 
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THE LITERATURE AND ROMANCE 


OF NORTHERN EUROPE: 


CONSTITUTING A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF SWEDEN, 
DENMARK, NORWAY, AND ICELAND, WITH COPIOUS SPECIMENS oF THE 
MOST CELEBRATED {ISTORIES, ROMANCES, POPULAR LEGENDS AND TALES, 
OLD CHIVALROUS BALLADS, TRAGIC AND COMIC DRAMAS, NATIONAL SONGS, 
NOVDLS, AND SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


BY WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITIT, 
2 vols, post 8vo, 21s, 





“English readers have long been indebted to Mr, and Mrs, Howitt, They 
haye now increased our obligations by presenting us with thig most charming and 
valuable work, by means of which the great majority of the reading public will 
be, for the first time, made acquainted with the rich stores of intellectual wealth 
long garnered int the literature and beautiful romance of Northern Europe. 
From the famous Edda, whose origin is lost in antiquity, down to the novels of 
Miss Bremer and Baroness Kunorring, the prose and poetic writings of Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Iceland ac here introduced to us in o manner at once 
singularly comprehensive aud concise, It is no dry enumeration of names, but 
the yoy marrow and spirit of the various works displayed before us. We have 
old ballads and fairy tales, always fascinating; we have scenes from plays, and 
selections from the poets, with most attractive biographies of these and other 
greatmen, The songs and ballads are tianslated with exquisite poctic beauty.”— 
Sun 

“ A book full of information—and as such, a welcome addition to our literature, 
The translations—especially of some of the ballads and other poems—are exe- 
cuted with spirit and taste.”— Atheneum. 

“We haye most cordially to thank Mary and William Howitt for their valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the literature of Northern Emope. They have 
offered to all classes of readers a work abounding in original and entrancing inte- 
rest; overflowing with varied matter—of criticism, biography, anecdotes, sketches, 
and quotations, all tending to exhibit new treasures for the gratification and 
enlightenmont of a vast circle of minds,”—Sunday Times, 

“ This work teems with information of the rarest and most curlous character, 
and is replete with interest to the scholar, the philosopher, the antiquarian, and 
the general reader.”—AMorning Post. 


SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE, 


BY THE ’RHV. G@. CROLY, LGD. 
Author of “Saratater,” &e, 1 v., 10s. 6d. 
 Eininent in every mode of literature, Dr, Craly stands, in our judgment frst 
among the living poets of Great Britain—the only man of our day entitled by his 
power to venture within the sacred circle of religions pocts,”—Stendard, 
* An admirable addition to the library of religious familtes,”——-John Buti, 
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MILITARY LIFE IN ALGERIA. 


BY THD COUNT P, DE CASTHLLAWD. 
2 vols, post 8vo, 21s, 


4 We commend this book as really worth perusal. The volumes mnke us 
familiarly acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience, Changarnier, 
Cavaignae, Canrobert, Lamoniciére, and St, Atnaud are brought prominently 
before the reader,’”—Zvaminer, 

« These yolumes will be read with extraordinary interest. The viyid manner 
in which the author narrates his adventures, and the numberof personal anecdotes 
that he tells, engage the reader's attention in an extraordinay manner, The 
sketches which the Count gives of the Fiench leadeis convey to us a very accu- 
rate idea of some of the most remarkable military celebrities who have figured in 
the recent political events in Irauce— Changarnicr, Bugeand, Lamoricidre, 
Cavaignac, Camobert, Busquet, among many others. It would be difficult to 
point out a chapter in these volumes that has not its pecullay charms,”—Surday 
Times, 

“To all who delight in scenes of peril and adventure, hair-breadth escapes and 
daring achievements, we cordially commend the African reminiscences of the 
Count de Custellane, The book presents us with a vivid and startling picture of 
the hardships which the French have for so many years endured in maintaining 
their conquests in Afiica, The nanative ahounds in fieree and songuinary 
struggles with the hostile tribes, perilous marchings through the wild and majestic 
mountain scenery of the interior, and all the varied details of the warfare which 
lend so much interest and excitement to the perils encountered by the Trench 
troops, &¢.”— Observer. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


AN ENGLISH SOLDIER 
IN THE UNITED STATES’ ARMY, 
2 vols. post 8yo. 21s, 


“ The novelty characterising these interesting volumes fs likely to secure them 
many readeis, In the first place, an account of the internal organization, the 
manners and customs of the United States’ Fedqyal Army, is in itself, a novelly, 
aud a stil grenter novelty is to have this account rendered hy a man who had 
served in the Euglish before joining the American army, and who enn give his 
report after having every opportunity of comparison, The author went through 
the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes contain much deserip- 
tive matter concerning bnitles, sieges, and marches on Mexican territory, besides 
their sketches of the normal chroni¢ condition ofa United States soldier in time of 
peace.” —Daily News. ‘ 

We have great pleasure in recommending this work to all who feol interested 
in military adventure. It is a narrative of considerable interest, by a retired 
EngWsh Soldier, of actual service in the forces of the United Stnles. The writer 
was in several of the principal engagements during the Mexican War, and his 
personal 2 venti throw over the history the charm of animation and fiesh- 
ness,"—dtlas, 
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COLONEL LANDMANNW’S ADVENTURES 
AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


2 vols, post Svo. 21s. 


© Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George IIL, 
the Dukes of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmand, the Princess 
Augusta, General Garth, Sir larry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, Lord Heathfield, Captain Grose, &c, The volumes abound in inte. 
resting matter. The anecdotes are one and all amusing.”"—Odserver, 

“Colonel Landmann’s work is written in an unaffected spirit, and contains 
matter of agreeable and lively interest.”— Literary Gazette, 

“These ‘Adventures and Recollections’ ore those of a gentleman whose birth 
and profession gave him facilities of access to distinguished society; and the 
interest of the volumes will be found to consist in anecdotes and recollections 
relating to individual members of that society. Coloncl Landmann writes so 
agreeably that we have little doubt that his volumes will be acceptable, They 
partake, to some extent, both of the good and bad qualities’ of Horace Walpole 
and of Wraxall,”—dtheneum, 





ADVENTURES OF 


THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS, 


SECOND SERTES, 
BY WILLIAM GRATTAN, BSQ,, 
LATE LIEUTENANT CONNAUGHT RANGERS, 
2 vols. post 8yo. 218. 


“A pleasant book, which will be read with avidity by all true soldiers, especially 
those of this chosen regiment. We feel sure that every regimental library will 
have its ‘ Connaught Rangers,’ ’—Daily News, 

A first series of the adventures of this famous regiment mate so favourable 
Qn impression on the public, that the author has thought it advisable to enlarge 
his original work with this second serles, in which he extends his narrative from 
the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the occupation of Paris by the 
English army. All the battle@ sieges, and skiimishes, in which the regiment 
took part, are described cither from the observation of the writer or the memoirs 
aud memoranda of other officers. The volumes aro interwoven with original 
anecdotes, and details of yarions occurrences that give a froshness and spirit to 
the whole. ‘The stories and the sketches of society and manners, with the 
anecdotes of the celebrities of the time, are told in an agreeable and unaffected 
manner, In faetthe work bears all the characteristics of a soldicr’s straight- 
forward and entertaining narrative,’—Sunday Times. 

“We need hardly say, {hat the publication of works of this kind, exercises a 
very salutary effect on the morale of the army, and should be strongly encouygged. 
Apart from these considerations, the new series of ‘The Connaught Raifers,’ 
claims a high place by its intrinsic merits, It is a narrative replete with startling 
interest, dashed off in a manly style, by the pen ofa gentleman aud a soldicr/’—~ 
United Service Magazine. = 
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RULE AND MISRULE or 
_THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLIOK,” &o, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


“We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and important Judge 
Haliburton has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral aut historical, 
to the general reader, it may be regarded as equally constituting a philosophical 
study for the politician and the statesman, It will be found to dissipate many 
popular errors, and to let ina flood of light upon the actual origin, formation, 
and progress of the republic of the United States.”"—Naval and Military Gazette, 

“Those who wish for an accurate history of the rise of republicanism in 
Atmerica to its grand development in the United States revolution, will here find 
a narrative that is invaluable for its accuracy, impartiality, and true philosophy of 
statesmanship, It is deserving of a place in every historical libyary,’—Herald. 

“We believed the author of this work to possess a power of humour and 
sarcasm second only to that of Rabelais and Sidney Smith, and a genuine pathos 
worthy of Henry Fielding or Charles Dickens. In his particular line of literature 
we believéd him to be unriyalled. In the volumes before us he breaks upon 
new, and untrodden ground. We hail this book with pleasme; we consider it 
an honour to Judge Haliburton, as by it he hes proved himself to be a Christian, 
a scholar, a gentleman, and, in the true sense of a mis-used word, a patriot, 
Mr, Haliburton places before us, fairly and impartially, the history of English rale 
in America, The book is not only a boon to the historic student, itis also Med 
with reflections such as may well engage the attention of the legislating statesman, 
Mr. Haliburton also shows us the true position of tle Canadas, explains the 
evils of our colonial system, points out the remedies by which these evils may 
De counteracted, that thus the rule of the ‘English in America’ may be some. 
thing better than a history of the blunders, the follies, and the ignorant temerity 
of colonial secretavies,"—~Jrish Quarterly Jteview. 


HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH CONQUESTS IN INDIA. 


BY HORAOD ST. JOHN, 


2 yols. post Bvo, Ais, 


“A work of great and permanent historical value and {uterest.”—Post. 

A fai and accutate navrative of the political history of British India, evi- 
dently written after careful study and laborions research.” —Lilerary Gazette, 

“The style is graphic and spirited. The facts are well related and artistically 
Srouped. The naryative is always readable and interesting.”—Athenewn, 


HISTORY OF CORFU; 
AND OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 
BY LIWUT, H, J. ‘W, JERVIS, Royal Artillery. 
1 vol., with Illustrations, 10s. 6d, 


“Written with great care and research, and including probably all the 
particulars of muy moment in the history of Corfi.”—dAdéheneun, 
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“THE MARVELS ‘OF SCIENCE, 
AND THEIR TESTIMONY TO HOLY WRIT; 


A POPULAR MANUAL OF THE SCIENCES. 


BY 8s. W. FULLOM, BSQ, 


. 


DEDICATED BY PERMIASION TO THE KING OF HANOVER. 


Yourrn anp Cuearen Epition, Revisep. Post 8yo. 7s, 6d. 





“This work treats of the whole origin of nature in an intelligent style; it puts 
into the hands of every man the means of information on facts the most sublime, 
and converts into interesting and eloquent description problems which once 
perplexed the whole genius of mankind, We congratulate the author on his 
research, his information, and his graceful and happy language.” — Britannia. 

"The skill displayed in the treatment of the sciences is not the least marvel in 
the volume, The reasonings of the author are foreible, fiuently expressed, and 
calculated to make a deep impression. Genuine service has been done to the 
eause of Revelation by the issue of such book, which is more than a mere 
literary triuhph. It is n good action.” — Globe. 

“Tes tone is grave, gland, and argumentative, and rises to the majesty of Doetry. 
As a commentary upon the stnupendons facts which exist in the universe, it is 
truly a work which merits our admiration, and we unhesitntingly refer our readers 
to its fascinating pages."—Dispateh, 

“Withont parading the elaborate nature of his personal investigations, the 
author has laid hold of the discoveries in every department of natural science in 
a manner to be apprehended by the meanest understanding, but which will at the 
same time command the attention of the scholar.”— Messenger. 

“A grand tour of the sciences. My. Fullom starts from the Sun, runs round 
by the Planets, noticing Comets as he goes, and puts up for a rest at the Central 
Sun. Ile gets into the Milky Way, which brings him to the Fixed Stars and 
Nebulm. THe munches the crust of the Earth, and looks over Fossil Animals and 
Plants. This is followed by a disquisition on the science of the Seriptures, Ho 
then comes back to the origin, of the Earth, visits the Magnetic Poles, gets 
among Thunder and Lightning, makes the acquaintance of Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity, dips into Rivers, draws scienco from Springs, gocs into Volcanoes, through 
which he is drawn into a knot of Earthquakes, comes to the surface with Gaseous 
Emanations, and sliding down a Landslip, renews his journey on a ray of Light, 
goes through a Prism, sees a Mirage, meets with the Flying Dutchman, observes 
an Optical [lusion, steps over the Rainbow, enjoys a dance with the Northern 
Aurora, takes a little Polarized Light, boils some Water, sets a Steam-Engine in 
motion, witnesses the expansion of Metals, looks at the Thermometer, and 
refreshes himself with Ice, Soon he is at Sea, examining the Tides, tumbling 
on the Waves, swimming, diving, and ascertaining the pressure of Fluids, We 
meet him next in the Air, running through all its properties. [laving romarked 
on the propagation of Sounds, he pauses for a bit of Music, and goes off into the 
Vegetable Kingdom, then travels through the Animal Kingdom, and having 
visited the various races of the human family, winds up with a demonstration of 
the Anatomy of Man,”—Zraminer. 
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NARRATIVE OF A 


JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD, 


‘COMPRISING 


A WINTER PASSAGE ACROSS THE ANDES 70 CHILI, 
WITH A VISIT TO THE GOLD REGIONS OF CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA, 
THR SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, JAVA, &c. 


BY VY. GHRSTAHOKHR. 
8 vols, post Byo, 31s, Gd. . 





Starting from Bremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded 
to Rio, and thence to Buenos Ayres, where he exchanged the wild seas for the 
yet wilder Pampas, and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the 
Corditleras—a winter passage full of difficulty and danger. From Valparaiso 
he sniled to California, and visited San Francisco, Sacramento, and the mining 
districts generally, Thence he steered his course to the South Sca Islands, 
resting at IZonolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Syduey, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the 
Adelaide district. Trom Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the 
interior, and taking a general survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and tho 
Japanese, An active, intelligent, observant man, the notes he made of his adven- 
tures are full of variety and interest. is descriptions of places and persons are 
lively, and his remarks on natural productions aud the phenomena of earth, sen, 
and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results, Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with 
vivid sketches; and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque 
descriptions of men, manners, and localitics.”—Globe. 

“The author of this comprehensive narrative cinbarked at Bremen for Cali- 
fornia, and then took ship to the South Sea Islands, of which and of their inhabit. 
ants we have some pleasant sketches, From the South Sen Islands he sailed to 
Australia, where he effected a very daring and adventurous journey by himself 
through the Murray Valley to Adelaide, Ile then proceeded to Java, the interior 
of which he explored to a considerable distance. Before ha departed for Europe, 
he remained some time at Batayin, and was so fortunate as to witness the arrival 
of the Japanese vessel bringing her annual cargo of goods from Japnn, Inde- 
pendently of great variety—for these pages are never monotonous or dull—a 
Pleasant freshness pervades Mr. Gerstaecker’s chequered narrative. It offers much 
to interest, and conveys much valuable information, set forth ina yery lucid and 
graphic manner,”—Atheneum, 

* These travels consisted principally in a ¢ winter passage across the Andes to 
Chili, with 9 visit to the gold regions of California and Australia, tho South Sea 
Islands, Java, &c. In the present state of things and position of affairs, no more 
desirable book can be imagined, It carries us at once to the centre of attractions 
——it conveys us to the land of promise to expectant thousands, We behold, face 
to face, the mighty regions where so many of ovr countrymen haye gone, that 
it seems almost a second home. We are informed, in nrinute details of the life 
that is led there, There is no false glitter thrown over the accounts ; the author 
evidently strives to raise no false hopes, and excite no unreasounble expectations, 
The accounts given of California are particularly explicit. The description of 
Sydney during the excitement prevailing on the discovery of new mines is very 
[ interesting.” —~Sun. 
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AUSTRALIA AS IT I8: 


ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, AND GOLD FIELDS. 
BY F, LANCELOT, HSQ 
MINERALOGIOAL SURVEYOR IN THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES, 


2 yols, post 8vo. 21s, 





“This is an unadorned account of the actual condition in which these colonies 
are found by a professional surveyor and mincralogist, who goes over the ground 
with a careful glance and a remarkable aptitude for seizing on the practical por- 
tions of the subject. On the climate, the vegetation, and the agricultural 
resources of the country, he is copious in the extreme, and to the intending 
emigrant an invalnable instuctor. As may be expected from a scientific hand 
the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation, My. Lancelott 
dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of soil, 
aud methods of working, experience has pointed out, and offers a perfect manual 
of the new craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide 
him with information as to the sea voyage and all its accessories, the commodities 
most in request at the antipores, and a general view of social wants, family 
management, &e,, such as a shrewd and obseiyant counsellor, aided hy old 
resident authorities, can afford. Asn guide to (he auviferous regions, as well a: 
the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed.’ Globe, ‘ 

“This is the best book on the new El Dorado; the best, not only in respect to 
matter, style, and arrangement, in all of which merits it evcels, but eminenth 
the best because the latest, and the work of a man professionally conversant with 
thase circumstances which are charming hundreds of thousands annually to the 
great Southern Continent. The Inst twenty yeas have been prolifia of works 
upon Austialin, but they are all now obsolete. “Every one who takes an interest 
in Australia would do well to passess himself of Mr, Lancelott’s work, which 
tells everything of the social state, of the physiology, and the precions inineralogy 
of the gold country.” Standard. : 

A yeally valuable work on Australia, The Author holds a responsible situa. 
tion in the Australian Colonies, snd is intimately connected with the gold regions, 
Tle offers advice to the middle classes of society, and shows:them what they must. 
expect, and what they must do when they come to the end of their voyage. The 
work deserves the largest circulation it can obtain,’—Alessenger, 

«A yory clever, intelligent, and practical book, full of the kind of information 
now sought with avidity,”—Zxaminer, 

«We advise all about to emigrate to take this book as a counsellor and com. 
panton.’—Lloyd’s Weekly Paper 

“The most instructive book og Australia that hos fallen in our way.”—Leader, 

The Author has done the world good service, Ilis chapters on the gold 
regions are among tha most valuable pieces of information we are possessed of,” 
—Dispateh, 

“4 book containing a great deal of information as to the present condition of 
Australia, It wilt be useful alike to the historian, the politician, and the 
emigrant.” —eonontist, 
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A TOUR OF INQUIRY 
MIROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY, 


ILLUSTRATING THEIR PRESENT 
SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION. 
_ BY BDMUND SPENODR, HS8Q,, 
Author of * Travels in European Turkey,” “ Circassia,” &. 
2 yols. post 8vo, 21s, 


“ My. Spencer is favourably known to the public as the author of several works 
describing the Jand of the Osmanli, the Greek, the Albanian, and the Slavonian ; 
aud in the two volumes before us he has given the results of a Tour of Inquiry 
through France and Italy, which, commencing at Boulogne, includes visits to 
Paris, to the important towns in the centre and south of France, to Leghorn, 
Rome, and Piedmont, As a careful observer of the actual condition of the people 
in both countries, the results of his inquiries cannot fail to be read with much 
interest and instruction, Mr, Spencer has made himself thoroughly conyeagant 
with the present social, political, and 1¢ligious condition of the people of Fiance 
and Italy, describing at one time that curions clags the vagrants of Paris; noxt the 
modern miracles by which the parti prétre in Fiance are endeavouring to stimulate 
the superstitions feelings of the peasantry; and then the hostility of the Papal 
Church to intellectual progress, the political condition of Turin, the insurrection 
at Rome, &c,—topics which at the present moment excite the deepest interest in 
this country. It must mot be supposed that Mr, Spencer’s work is made up of 
mere dry political or religions disquisitions, however valuable they may be in 
themselves, Ie describes all that he saw with a facile and graceful pen, and tho 
tone of his narrative is altogether so animated and cheerful that we defy the 
reader who takes the work in his hand for mere amusement to put it down 
unsatised, We have now snid enough to recommend Mr, Spencer's valuable 
and interesting work, which we have no doubt will command an extended 
popularity,”—Morning Post. 

“Mr. Spencer has travelled through France and Italy, with the eyes and fedlings 
of a Protestant philosopher. His volumes contaln much valuable matter, many 
judicfons remarks, and a grent deal of useful information,”—AMorning Chronicle, 

“France and Italy, in their social or rather wa-sacinl condition, aré depicted in 
these intelligent and interesting volumes with a vivid and striding wath, Tuscany, 
with ils unfortunate position as regards one power, and oppressed by its goaded 
ruler on the other, the atrocities which take place by armed soldicry in the streets, 
and the still greater horrors enacted in prisons in the name of the lay—Rome, 
which once more bares her dreadful dungeons, and tho sanguine secrets of the 
unholy Inquisition, to the eyes of the world-~these, with othor glaring evils, 
exhibit a condition of things which move our indignation and our pity. To those 
who would acquaint themselves with the state of these latter historic countrios in 
particular, we do not know any volumes that convey so mnch that is valuable on 
such important heads, so interestingly, as Mz. Spencer's * Tour of Inquiry? "— 
TPeekly Dispatch, 

"The work contains a good deal of fresh and striking matter on tho present 
condition and prospects of France and Italy,’*—Speetator, 

“These clever and comprehensive volumes contain much valuable information 
and much close reasoning.” — Britannia, 
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TRAVELS: IN EUROPEAN TURKEY: 


THROUGH BOSNIA, SERVIA, BUIGARIA, MACSDONIA, ROUMELIA, ALBANIA, AND 
EPIRUS} WITH A VISIT TO GRCECE AND THE IONIAN ISLES, AND A HOME- 
WARD TOUR THROUGH HUNGARY AND THE SCLAVONIAN PROVINCES 
OF AUSTRIA ON THE LOWER DANUBE, 


BY EBDMUND SPENCER, ESQ, 
Author of “ Travens In Circassra,” &e. 


Second and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, and a valuable 
Map of European Turkey, from the most recent Charts in the possession of 
the Austian and Turkish Governments, reyised by the Author, 18s. 


These important volumes appear at an opportune moment, as they describe 
some of those countries to which publie attention is now more particularly 
directed; Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria, The author has given us a 
most juteresting pictme of the Turkish Empire, its weaknesses, and the em- 
barrassments from which it is now suffering, its financial difficulties, the discon. 
tent of its Christian, and the turbulence of a great portion of its Mohammedan 
snbjects, We are also introduced for the first time to the warlike mountaineers 
of Bosnia, Albania, Upper Moesia, and the almost inaccessible districts of the 
Pindus and the Balkan. The different nationalities of that Babel-like country, 
Turkey in Europe, inhabited by Sclavonians, Greeks, Albanians, Macedonians, 
the Romani and Osmanli—thei yaiious characteristics, religions, superstitions, 
together with their singular customs and manners, their ancient aud contem. 
porary history are vividly deseribed. The Ionian Islands, Greece, Iungary, and 
the Sclavonian Provinces of Austia on the Lower Danube, are all delineated in 
the author's happiest manner. We cordially recommend Mr, Spencer’s valuable 
and interesting volumes to the attention of the reader."—U. S. Magazine, 

“A work of great merit, and of paramount mesent interest.”—Standard. 

“This interesting work contains by far the most complete, the most en- 
lightened, and the most reliable amount of what has been hitherto atmost the 
terra incognita of European Turkey, and supplies the reader with abundance of 
entertainment as well as instruction.”—John Bull. 





ATLANTIC & TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES, 


BY CAPTAIN MACKINNON, EN. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


“ Coptain Mackinnon’s sketches of America are of a striking character and 
permanent value, His volumes convey 2 just impression of the United States, a 
fair and candid view of their society and institutions, so well written and so 
entertaining that the effect of their perusal on the public here must be con- 
siderable, They are light, animated, and lively, full of racy sketches, pictures of 
life, angedotes of society, visits to remarkable men and famous places, sporting 
episodes, &¢., very original and interesting,”—Sunday Times, 

Captain Mackinnon’s sketches of America are perhaps the best that have 
appeared since the work of Captain Marryat, and they are far more candid nd 

| eee eee : 
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TRAVELS IN INDIA AND KASHMIR. 
BY BARON SOHONBUORG, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


“ This hook is aninteresting one in many points of view, as the production of 
An intelligent and observant mind, as the recorded experience of a sensible and 
reflective stranger, and as the anbiassed opinion of a man competent at once to 
come to & conclusion on Bngtish rule and its consequences in the East, and honest 
enongh to expiess his thoughts on that subject without concealment. The work 
will well repay perusal, as much for the freshness of its desciiptions as from the 
strict integrity and philosophical liberality of its deductions and coiclusions, It 
deserves the most favourable consideration at the hands of the English public,”— 
Observer. 

“his account of a jowney through India and Kashmir will be read with 
econsiflerable interest. Whatever came in his way worthy of record the author 
‘committed to writing, and the result is an entertaining and instructive miscellany 
of information on the country, its climate, its natual productions, its history and 
antiquities, and the character, the religion, and tho social condition of its iInhabi- 
tants, The remarks on these various topics possess additional interest as tho 
author views India and our iule over that country with the eye of an impartial 
observer.”—~Jokn Bull, 

“ Whoever comes lagen sith a fresh store of notes aud observations from this 
fruitful and poetic land is ocitain to be welcome; but he who comes, as the 
writer of the interesting volumes before us does, with a rich collection, is desorvin 
of a double greeting. The Baron Schonberg sniled from Madias to Calcutte, and 
thence pursued his Tourney to Benares, Lucknow, Delhi, Lahore, Kashmir, &e, A 
nn of refined tastes and quick perceptions, his yolumes are full of infounation, 
and his remarks are always {ivaly and entertaining.”— Globe. 





KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. 
« BY GEORGE MBLLY, BSQ, 
Second Edition, 2. post 8vo., with Map and Illustrations, 21s, 


“Independently of the amusement and information which may be derived 
from Mr Melly's interesting work, the references to the relations which exist 
at this time between the Sublime Porte and Egypt are worthy of every conside. 
ration which statesmen and public mex can bestow upon them.”—ALessenger, 

“ We cannot feol otherwise than grateful to the author of these valuable and 
useful volumes for having kept so faithful a journal, and for giving the public 
the benefit of his adventures and experience. The manners and customs of 
, the natives, as well as the natural curiosities, and the relics of antiquity which 
the travellers visited, in turns engage the reader's attention; and, altogether, the 
book is a most entertaining and instructive vade-meoum to the interesting portion 
of the East of which it treats,’—John Bull, a 
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REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. 
BY A BANISHED LADY. 
Szcenn Enirion. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


penne 


“A thoroughly good book. It cannot beread by too many people,”’—Diekens’s 
Household Words. 

“The authoress of these volumes was a lady of quality, who, having incurred 
the displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to 
Siberia, The place of her exile was Berezoy, the most northern part of this 
northern penal settlement; and in it she spent about two years, not unprofitably, 
ag the reader will find by her interesting work, containing a lively and graphic 
picture of the country, the people, their manners and customs, &e, The book 
gives a most important and valuable insight into the economy of what has been 
hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism.”—Daily News, 

“Since the publication of the famous romance the ‘Exiles of Siberia,’ of 
Madame Cottin, we have had no account of these desolate lands more attractive 
than the present work, from the pen of the Lady Eve Felinska, which, in its un- 
pretending style and truthful simplicity, will win its way to the reader's heart, 
and compel him to sympathise with the fair sufferer. The series of hardships 
endured in traversing these frozen solitudes is affectingly told; and once settled 
down at one of the most northern points of the convict territory, Berezoy, six 
hundred miles beyond Toholsk, the Author exhibits an observant eye for the 
natural phenomena of those latitudes, as well as the habits of the semi-barbarons 
aborigines. ‘This portion of the book will be found by the naturalist as well as 
ethnologist full of valuable information.” Globe. 

“ These ‘Revelations’ give us a novel and interesting sketch of Siberian life—the 
habits, morals, manners, religious tenets, rites, and festivals of the habitants, The 
writer’s extraordinary powers of observation, aud the graceful facility with which 
she describes everything worthy of remark, render her ‘ Revelations’ as attractive 
and fascinating as they are original and instructive.’—Britannia, 





ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, 
A SOUVENIR OF THE LATE POLAR SEARCH, 
BY THH OFTIONRS AND SEAMEN OF THE BDXPEDITION, 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTY, 
Second Edition. 1 vol. with numerous Illustrations, 10s, ga. 


Frost rie “Times,”—This volume is not the least interesting or instructive 
among the records of the late expedition in seach of Sir John Franklin, com- 
manded by Captain Austin, The most valuable portions of the book are those 
which relate to the scientific and practical observations inade in the couse of the 
expedition, and the descriptions of scenery and incidents of arctic travel. Irom 
the variety of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes and incidents to which 
they refer, no less than the interest which attaches to all that relates fo the 
probable safety of Sir John Franklin and his companions, the Arctic Miscellanies 
forms a very rgadable book, and one that recounds to the honour of the natiqual 
chmaccer, 

. 
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EIGHTEEN YEARS ON TIE 
GOLD COAST OF AFRICA; 


INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OF THE NATIVE TRIBES, AND THEIR 
INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS, 


BY BRODIN ORVIOKSHANE, 
MEMBER OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, CAPE COAST CASTLE. 
2 vals, post 8va, 21s, 


This is one of the most intéresting works that ever yet came into our handa, 
It possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and mauners of the human 
family of which before we had no conception. Before reading Mr. Ciuiekshank’s 
volumes we were wholly unaware of the ignorance of all Europeans, as to the 
social state of the inhabitants of Western Afica, Mrs, Beecher Stowe’s work 
has, indeed, made us all familiar with the degree of intelligence and the disposi- 
tious of the transplanted African; but it lns been reserved to Mr, Cruickshank 
to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and to prove, as his work 
proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the Gospel, and 
by that only, can the African be brought within the pale of civifization. Wo 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable, An incidental 
episode in the work is an affecting narrative of tho death of the gifted Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon (L.E.L.), written a few months after her maniage with 
Governor Maclean, It relieves the memory of both husband and wife from all 
fh vile scandals that haye been too long permitted to defile thofr story.”— 

andard, 


: LIGHT YEARS 
IN PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND ASIA MINOR, 


BY i. A. NDALD, HSQ., 
LATY ATTACHED TO THE CONSULAR SERVION IN 8YRIA, 
Second Edition, 2 yols., with Illustrations, 21s. 

“Qne of the best accounts of the country and people that has heen published 
of Inte years,”—Spectalor, 

“A very agreeable book. Mr, Neale {s evidently quite famillar with tho 
East, and wiites in a lively, shrewd, and goad-humoured manner, <A grent 
deal of information is to be found in his pages,’—déhenaun, 

“We have derived unmingled pleasure from the perusal of theso interesting 
volumes, Very rarely have we found o narrative of Enstern irayel so truthful 
and just, ‘There is no guide-book we would so strongly réeonmend to the 
traveller about to enter on a Turkish or Syrian tour as this before us. ‘The 
information it affords is especially valuable, since it is brought up almost to the 
last moment. The narrative, too, is full of incident, and abounils in vivid pic- 
tures of Turkish and Levantine life interspersed with well-told tales, Tho 
author commences his narrative at Gaza; visits Askalon, Jaffa and Jerusalem, 
Caipha and Mount Carmel, Acre, Sidon anil Tyre, Beyrout, Tripoli, Antioch, 
Aleppo, Alexandretta, Adana, and Cypros. Of several of theso famona localities 
we know no more compact and clearer necount than that given in. hese volumes, 
We have to thank Mr. Neale for ont of the best books of travels that we havo 
met with for a very long time.”"—Ziterary Gazette. + 
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NARRATIVE OF 
FIVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. 


BY OAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, 
Late Asstsranr PoniticaL-Resipcnt at Nrpaut, 2 v. post 8vo, 21s, 

“No man could be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith; 
and his concise, but clear and graphic account of its histary, its natural produc. 
tions, its laws"and customs, and the chaacter of its warlike inhabitants, is very 
agreeable and instructive reading, <A separate chapter, not the least entertaining 
in the book, is devoted to anecdotes of the Nepalese mission, of whom, and of 
their visit to Europe, many :emakable stories me told,”— ost, 

“No one need go elsewhere for information about Nepaul. He will find it all 
arranged in this intelligent and inteesting work with perspicuity and complete- 
ness, It will henceforth be the standard wok on Nepaul. Captain Smith's 
narrative of his personal adventwies is most eaciting.’"~~ United Service Gazette, 


CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. 


By rue tate Lizurenant-Cotonet Sir R. Bonnycastix, 
With on Account of Recent Transactions, 
BY SIR JAMHS H, ALHXANDHER, K.L.8, &o 
2, post 8vo., with Maps, &c, 21s, 


«These volumes offer to the British public a clear and tiustworthy statement 
of the affairs of Canada; a narrative of the late troubles, their causes and 
consequences; anaccount of the policy puisued in the colony, and the effects 
of the immense public works in progress and completed; with sketches of 
localities and scenciy, amusing anecdotes of personal observation, and generally 
overy information which may be of use to the traveller or settler, and the militmy 
and political reader. The information rendered is to be thoroughly ielied on as 
yeiacious, full, and conclusive.”"-—Afessenger. 


SPAIN AS IT IS. 
BY G, A. HOSKINS, SQ, 


2 vols, post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s, 


“To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It is the most complete and 
interesting po traiture of Spain that has ever come under our notice,” —John Bull. 


FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. 
BY CHARLES W. DAY, HSQ. 
2 vols, post 8vo. with IlJustrations, 21s, 





“Té would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy, and varied interest of this 
work, the abundant stores of anecdote and interest, and the copious detail of 
Jocal habits and peculiarities in each island visited in succession,"—-Globe. 
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MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABERNETHY, F.RS., 


WITH A VIEW OF 
HIS WRITINGS, LECTURES, AND CHARACTER. 
BY GHORGH MACILWAIN, F.R.0.8., 
‘Author of “Medicine and Smgay One Inductive Scienco,” &e, 
2 vols, post 8vd. 21s. (Just Realy.) 


CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRATIS, 


BY JAMES BRUOB. 
2 vols. post 8vo, . 21s. 


THE ROMANCE OF TILE FORUM; 
OR, NARRATIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS 
. OF JUSTICE, 
BY PHTDR BURKE, HSQ., Barrister-at-Law, 
2 vols, post 8vo, 21s, 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE: 
A TREATISE ON SIIIP-BUILDING, AND TIE RIG OF CLIPPERS, 
WITH SUGGESTIONS VOR A NCW METHOD OF LAYING DOWN VESSELS 
BY LORD ROBERT MONTAGU, AM, 
Second Edition, with 54 Diagrams, 63, 


“ Lord Montague’s work will be equally valuable to the ship-builder and the 
ship-owner—to the mariner and (he commandor of yachts.” 8. Afag. 


DARIEN; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. 
BY ELIOT WARBURTON, 
Author of “Tae Caxsornr AND THE Cross,” &o., Srconn Evrtion. 8 v 

“The scheme for the colonization of Darien by Scolchmen, and the opening 
of 8 communication between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, 
, furnishes the foundation of this story, which is in all respecta wothy of the 
high reputation which the author of the ‘Crescent and the Grass’ had already 
made for himself. The early history of the Merchant Prinee introduces the 
reader to-the condition of Spain under the Inquisition; the portratures of 
Scottish life which occupy a prominent place in the narrative, are full of spirit; 
the scenes in America exhibit the state of the natives of the now world at that 
period; the daring deeds of the Buccaneers supply a most romantic element in 
the story; and an additional interest is infused into it by the introduction of 
various celetated characters of the period, such as Law, the French financier, 
1 and Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England. All theso varied ingredients 
are treated with that brilliatey of style and powerful descriptive talent, by which 
the pen of Efiot Warburton was so eminently distinguished.’—John Bull, 
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SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS 


AND MODERN INSTANCES ; 
OR, WHAT NE SAID, DID, OR INVENTED. 


2 vols. post Byo. 


TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 


EDITHD BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLIOK” 
3 vols, Post Bvo., 31s. 6d. 


“We have seldom met with a work more rich in fun or more generally 
delightful.” —Standard, 

«““Phosa who have relished the 1acy humour of the ‘Cloekmaker,’ will find a 
dish of equally ludicrous and amusing Tiansatlantic wit iu the volumes before 
us.”—Heratd. 

“ Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are suro to draw out a 
piize,"—Morning Post, : 

“No man has donc more than the facetious Judge Ualibuiton, through the 
mouth of the inimitable ‘Sam,’ to make the old parent country recognise and 
appreciate her quee: transatlantic progeny. is present collection of comic 
stoiies and laughable tinits is a budget of fun full of rich specimens of American 
humonr.”— Globe, 

“ The reader will find this work deeply interesting, Yankeeism pourtrayed, in 
its 1aciest aspect, constitutes the contents of these supeilatively entertaining 
volumes, for which we are indebted to our facetious old fiend, ‘Sam Shek! The 
work embraces the most varied topics,—political parties, 1eligious eccentricities, 
the flights of literate, aud the absmdities of pretenders to learning, all come 
in for their shate of sate; while in other papers we have specimens of genuine 
American exaggerations, or giaplne pictines of social and domestic life as itis, 
move especially in the iuder distucts aud in the back settlements, or again 
sallies of bioad humom, exhibiting those characteristics which form in the 
country itself the subject of mutual persiflage between the citizens of different 


States, The work will have a wide circulation,”"—John Bull, 


FAMILY ROMANCE; 
OR, EPISODES IN . 
THE DOMESTIC ANNALS OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 
BY J, BERNARD BURKE, ESQ, ‘ 
Author of “ The Peerage,” “ Anecdotes of the Aristocracy,” &e, 


2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 
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THE YOUNG HEIRESS. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPD, 
8 yols, (Immediately.) 


THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER; 


OR, THE DAYS WHE LIVE IN, 
. BY MRS, GORE. 
3 vols. 
“One of the best of Mis. Gore’s stories. The volumes me stiewed with smart 


and sparkling epigram.”—AMor ning Chronicle. . 
“ This spa kling and cntertauning novel will be rend with pleasme by thousands,” 


Morning Leratd. , 
“ As good a novel as we have scen from Mrs. Gore’s pen. The story is ex- 


ceedingly interesting, and there is abundant infusion of imagination, passion, and 
invention.’—-Morning Post. 


THE LONGWOODS OF TILE GRANGE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ADHLAIDH LINDSAY,” 
8 yols, 
“The Longwoods’ are a family gioup, in the story of whose life, as told by 
the successful delineator of ‘ AdeJaitte Lindsay," romance tenders will find a charm. 
and an interest similarvto that which attends the annals of the ‘ Vicar of Wake- 


field.’ Daily News, 
A tale such as Miss Austen might have been proud of, and Goldsnuth would 


not have disowned.”—Gdobe. 


vd 
THE FIRST LIEUTENANT’S STORY. 
BY LADY OATHARINE LONG. 
. Avrnon or “Sin Rovanp Asuron,” &e, 3 vols, 

“ Asa tracing of the workings of human passion and prinelple, the book is full 
of exquisite beauty, delicacy, and tendeiness.”—Daily News, 

“The story is full of life and action, As a romance it is eaciting, and abounds 
in a pleasing vaiiety of secne aud chmacter,”—Globe, 


CASTLE AVON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HMILIA WYNDHAM,"’ -&o. 3 vols. 


“¢ Castle Avon’ is in our judgment one of the most successful of the author’s 
works, In delineation of choracter, foice of desciption, variety of incident, 
moral aim, and constructive and narrative skill, it is, as a whole, supeilor to any 
of the previous publicationsswhich have justly conferred upon the writer the 
honomable distinction of a Sputar novelist, and we think that it will take not 
only 4 higher, but a more pamanent iank in modern English literature,”—Post, 
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Che Author of “ Margaret Alaitlend.” 


HARRY MUIR; 


A STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE, 


BY THH AUTHOR OF “PASSAGHS IN THN LIFW OF MRS, 
MARGARET MAITLAND OF SUNNYSIDH,” &. “ 


Sxconp Epirroy, in 3 vols. past 8vo. 


“We mefer ‘Hairy Mui’ to most of the Scotlish novels that have appeared 
since Galt’s domestic stories were published, This new tale, hy the anthor of 
‘Margaret Maitland, is a real picture of the weakness of man’s Nature and the 
depths of woman’s kindness, The narrative, to repeat our praise, is not oné to 
be entered on or pated from without our regard for its writer heing increased,” 
Atheneum, 

“A pictme of life, everywhere genuine in feeling, perfect in expression.”—~ 
Evaminer, 

“A story of absorbing interest,”—John Bult, 

A skilful and spirited picture of Scottish life and manneis in our own day.— 
Literary Gazette, 

“Charming and delightful as were the ‘Passages in the Life of Mrs, Mar- 
garet Maitland,’ we think ‘ Hay Muir’ snperior."—Afessenger, 

“This novel may claim the pas before any of ‘the former works of its gifled 
author.” — Globe, 

“Tt would be difficult to find a more interesting story, or to meet with more 
powerfully demented diamatis personse.”—Sun, 

“This is incomparably the best of the author's works, Tn it the brilliant 
promise afforded by ‘Margaret Maitland’ has been fully realised, and now there 
enn he no question that, for graphic pictmes of Scottish life, the author is 
entitled to be ranked second to none among modern writers of fiction.” —ale. 
donian Mercury. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 








ADAM GRAEME 
OF MOSSGRAY. 
Szconp Enition. 3 yols, 


A story awakening genuine emotions of 
Interest and delight by Its admhable pleturea 
of Scatttah fe and scenery.”— Post. 

#6 Adam Graeme! Ig full ofeloquent writing 
and description. It fs an uncommon work, 
not only In the power of the aiyte, tn the 
eloquence of the digressions, in the Interest 
of the narrative, and in the delineation of 
gharacter, ut in the lessons it teaches."— 

un, 


CALEB FIELD. 
A TALE OF TIE PURITANS, 
Cuvarrr Epirron, ly, Os. 


“This beantlful production !s every way 
worthy of ita author's reputation ta the 
yery fist rank of contemporary writers, 
Standard, 

“ Fintshed ard beautiful to a high de- 
pice "—Speetator, 

A deePly-interesting narrative—chron{- 
med with all the fidelity of a Defoe,—2ri- 
unm, 
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UNCLE WALTER. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 3 v. 
“Uncle Walter? js av exceedingly enter. 
taining novel, Itassures Mra Trollope more 
han ever in her position as one of the ablest 
fiction writers of the day."—Morning Past. 


“ADA GRESHAM. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPBY. 


BY MARY ANNE LUPTON. 3 v. 


™ ada Gresham is entitled toa Nigh place 
among modern works of fictlon,”—Standard, 


BROOMHILL; 

OR, THE COUNTY BEAUTIES. 

“Broomhill {3 a tale of Hfe in polite 
soclety. The dialogue is ensy—the interest 
Ja well sustained."-—-Adhenaum, 

A refined Intelligence, and an intimate 
kena Jedge of good soclety, are disceinible in 
eyery chapter.’—Globe, 


THE KINNEARS. 
A SCOTTISH] STORY. 3yv. 


“We heartily commend thia story to the 
attention of ow renders for ils power, sim. 
pliclty, and truth. None can read its impres- 
alve record withaut Interest, and faw without: 
improvement,—Moyning Post, 


MARY SEAHAM. 
BY MRS. GREY, 


Author of “The Gambler's Wife,” 3 y. 
“ Equal to any former novel by its author.” 
Atheneum. 
“An admirable work—n powerfully con. 
ceived novel, fornded on a plat of high 
moral and dramatic Interest,””—Johin Bull, 


AMY PAUL. 
A TALE, 2¥ 


“There Js a fomtly likeness to ‘Eugene 
Aram! in thia powerfully written romance 
The moral js tell worked out, The situa. 
Hons are well tmagined, and pourtrayed with 
highly dramatic effect.”"—John Bull. 


SACOB BENDIXEN, 
BY MARY HOWITT, 38 y. 


“This tale has the fascination and the vaine 
of s glimpse into a moat strange world. We 
heartily commend the noyel."—Atheneimn, 


The LOST INHERITANCE, 


“ A charming tale of fashionable Hfe and 
tender passions,”"—Glode. 


ANNETTH. A Talo. 
BY W., F. DEACON, 


With a Memoir of the Author, by the 
Hon. Sir T. N. Tarrounn,D.C,L, 3. 
“Annette? fg a stirring tale, and hns 
enongh Jn it of life aud interest to keep it 
for some years to come in request. ‘The 
prefatory memolr by Sir Thomas Talfomd 
would he atall mes interesting, nor the less 
so for contnining to lang ietters fram Sir 
‘Water Scott to Mr. Deacon, fill of gentle 
far-thinking wisdom "~Zzaminer, 


CONFESSIONS OF AN 
BTONIAN, 
BY C, ROWCROFT, ESQ. 3 v. 


“The Hfe of an Etoninn—his pranks, his 
follies, his loves, his fo1tunes, and misfor- 
tunes—is here amusingly diawn and happily 
coloured by an sccomplished artist, ‘The 
work is full of aneedote and ltvely painting 
of men and munners"— Globe. 


HELEN TALBOT, 
BY MISS PENNEFATHER, 3 v, 


“Miss Pennefather fins in this work 
evinced much, literary ability, The fashion« 
uble circle in which the prlucipal personage 
of the novel moves is drawn with a botd and 
graphic pencil.”—Globe, 


THE BELLE OF THE 
VILLAGE, 
By the Author of 
“The Old English Gentleman.” 3 vy. | 


“An admirable atory, t may tale ite 
placa by the side of 'The Old Lugiish Gen. 
tleman?!"—John Bult, 


FANNY DENWISON, 


* A novel of more than ordinary merit. Aw 
excelling story, crowded with romantic incl. 
dents,”—Morning Post, 


CREOILE; 
OR, THE PERVERT. 
By the Author of “Rockingham,” 1 v, 


The LADY and the PRIEST. 
BY MRS. MABERLY, 8 v. 


Tho PHRILS of FASHION. 


“The world of fashion is here painted by 
an artist who hns studied it closely, an 
traces Its Jincamente with a masterly hand? 
—Moraing Post. 

















THER ARMY AND NAVY. 


Published on the 1st of every Month, Price 3s, 6d, 


COLBURN’S UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, | 


AND * 


NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL, ' 





This popular periodical, which has now been established a quarter of 
a century, embraces subjects of such extensive variety* and powerful 
interest as must render it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general 
than to the members of those professions for whose use’ it is more pars 
ticularly intended. Independently of a succession of Original Papers 
on innumerable interesting subjects, Personal Natratives, Historical 
Incidents, Correspondence, &c., each number coniprises Biographical 
Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of gervice,} Reviews of New 
Publications, either immediately relating to the Array or Navy, or in- 
volving subjects of utility or interest to fhe membefs of either, Full 
Reports of Trials by Courts Martial, Distril{tidA of thé Army and Navy, 
General Orders, Circulars, Promotions, Ap alntments, Births, Marriages, 
Obituary, &c., with all the Naval ang“Military ao gence of the Month. 






“This is confessedly oneof the ablest gud most attractive periodicals of which 
the British press can’ boas pt ea wide field of entertainment to the 
general as well as piofessiobAl ler. The suggestions for the benefit of the 
two services aie distinguishedyby vigour of sense, acute and practical obseryatir 
an ardent love of distipline, tempered by a high sense of justice, honour, ar 
* tender regard for the Welfare nud comfort of our soldiers and seamen,” — Globe, 
At the hend of those'peviodicals which furnish useful and valuable information 
to their peculiar classes of Tenderg, as wells amusement to the general body of 
the public, must be placed the ‘ United Service Magazine, and Naval and Military 
Journal’ It numbers among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who 
have done no less honour to their country by their swords than by thelr pens, 
and abounds with the most interesting discussions on naval and military affairs, 
and stirring nairatives of deeds of arms in all pats of the world, Every informa- 
tion of value and interest to both the Services is culled with the greatest diligence 
from every available source, and the correspondence of various distinguished 
officers which enrich its pages is a faature of great attraction. In short, the 
* United Seivice Magazine’ can be recommended to every reader who possesses 
Nibat attachment to his country which should make him look with the deepest 
Anferest on its naval and military resources,’—Sun, x 
|, g@This truly national perlodical is always full of the most valuable matter for 
Professional men.”—~Morning Herald, : 


‘Va ‘HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 
‘ SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
18, GREAT MARLBOROUGH sTREBT, : 








